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PERSONAL GROWTH OF THE TEACHER 


FOREWORD 


Repeatedly today we hear and read that 
schools must study the child and take cog- 
nizance of his whole range of experience; 
that what is given him at school must lead 
to personal adjustment and a well-rounded 
life. Amid discussions of the demands from 
social and economic forces, the considera- 
tion of emotional stresses, weighing of values 
in real and in vicarious experience, studies 
of sex education, examination of suitable lit- 
erature, health procedures, and art expression 
—amid all of this—we occasionally note the 
statement: “Of course we must have intelli- 
gent, active, well-balanced teachers.” It is 
with this statement, however, that the mat- 
ter frequently ends. Nor is it strange that 
we content ourselves with expressing the 
need; for the personality of the teacher is by 
no means a simple matter. 

Basic to development of the teacher’s per- 
sonality is clarification of his role in society. 
There are repeated complaints that the home 
is neglecting its functions and forcing them 
upon the school. There are equally strong 
protestations against usurpation by the school 
of what were once responsibilities of the 
home. Truth to tell, “home” and “school” 
cannot be charged with thinking out these 
changes, but a whole complex of conditions 
has gradually modified living so that activ- 


ities once carried on in one setting are now 
most easily directed in the other. It is essen- 
tial that children, for example, be acquainted 
with the cycle of life in plants and animals. 
A half century ago farm, village, and even 
city life were controlled by seasons, plant- 
ings, harvests, rains, floods, snow, and wind. 
The child was surrounded by animals; he 
saw birth and death, growth, feeding; and 
without direct teaching learned the basic 
principles of life. To teach these things to 
the urban child of 1939 requires elaborate 
special equipment (hotbeds, animal rooms, 
cages, controlled experiments) and trips to 
farms, museums, zoos, packing houses, 
dairies, and markets. It is impossible for 
each family to teach its own youth. Inch by 
inch the situation has been changed. Trans- 
portation, radio, motion picture, mass pro- 
duction, and the shift of population to cities 
have taken from the home and charged to 
the school these fundamental experiences. 
Even the large family household, with the 
distribution of responsibilities, variety of ex- 
perience, and satisfactions in growing and 
making the necessities of life, has been 
broken down. Families are small, one or 
two earn the weekly check, and production 
for one’s own use is rare. 

The foregoing merely illustrate types of 
changes which have simultaneously changed 
the teacher’s role in the community. Whereas 
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once his materials were the spelling book, 
multiplication table and reader, he now di- 
rects the shop, the model kitchen, the study 
of electrical equipment; he advises con- 
cerning the reading of books on travel, ad- 
venture, vocations, and romance; oversees 
the care of animals and plants; and guides 
trips to factory and museum. To the parent 
falls the role of paying for, but not making 
clothing, food, and shelter. It is thus 
evident that not only must the teacher 
change in the kind of knowledge he pos- 
sesses, but in the place he bears in society, 
for the matters with which he deals are inti- 
mate, personal, and basic to life itself. It 
goes without saying that the teacher must 
therefore himself experience life keenly, not 
only that he may understand, but that he 
may be understood. The old time professor 
of music, described later in this issue by Mr. 
Wiebe, typifies the remote existence of the 
teacher a few decades ago. His skills and 
knowledge were sufficiently removed from 
the major concerns of the community to 
make him a person apart, and even to pro- 
vide him with an air of mystery and im- 
portance. Even so, he often failed to develop 
richly the limited field that was his. 
Another change in the teacher’s role has 
occurred through the very increase in the 
number of schools and consequent growth 
in the number of teachers themselves. By 
sheer numbers their lives become increas- 
ingly influential in American communities. 
It is needless to comment on this point save 
to say that two million individuals, edu- 
cated, vocal, organized, are certain to re- 
sist a way of life which deprives them of 
natural satisfactions. That they themselves 
feel both their need and responsibility is 
evident from increasing participation in 
community affairs, professional organiza- 
tions, and enrollment for advanced study. 
It is apparent that just as the demands 
upon the teacher develop from highly com- 
plex causes, so meeting those demands is 
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likewise a complex matter. The present 
issue is largely devoted to papers concerning 
the teacher’s personal development, but the 
presentation is merely suggestive, and im. 
portant phases of the problem are not even 
mentioned. 

Society has given to the teacher, as we 
have seen, a heavy responsibility for its 
youth. Inseparable is therefore his role as 
a citizen. Pioneer days saw the teacher who 
“boarded round,” a nomad, eating and sleep. 
ing in a succession of households, scorned 
or reverenced as the individual family stand. 
ards suggested. Poorly paid, dependent upon 
others for any semblance of a home, he 
was in reality not a participant in the more 
important aspects of community life. Mar- 
riage was denied, household possessions were 
impracticable, and even popular vices were 
not for him. A dictatorial and arbitrary 
system of teaching encouraged an undesir- 
able type of compensation. The schoolmaster 
with his rod, and later the crabbed school- 
mistress were common symbols of | this 
unhappy result. While conditions have 
changed, certain general opportunities of an 
American citizen are still not the common 
privileges of many teachers. It is not the 
province of this foreword to define a proper 
role for the public school teacher, but rather 
to point to problems and factors influencing 
his personal adjustment. 

Tenure is such a factor. While holders 
of public office are at the mercy of the public, 
our political system is built on the expecta- 
tion that office holding is a fairly temporary 
experience and has back of it an established 
place in the community. Ministers and 
priests, also responsible to a degree to their 
congregations, usually have security from 
the church which ordains them. Rightly or 
not, in most communities teachers annually 
face a reappraisement of their services. Un- 
like employment in a factory, this yearly 
renewal of application is not related to supply 
and demand, or other impersonal factors 
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which permit the individual to explain un- 
employment without too serious loss of face. 
The degree to which tenure is permanent 
varies greatly, and insecurity is by no means 
particularly the teacher’s problem. Indeed, 
teachers are often envied for the permanent 
demand for their services. The nature of 
their insecurity is, however, unique and un- 
doubtedly affects their adjustment in many 
communities. 

Increasing complexity in the economic 
and political scene has emphasized the need 
for education which will develop thinking 
citizens accustomed to weigh values, to se- 
cure information, to attack problems sci- 
entifically. This calls for teachers who are 
themselves alert and informed on not only 
the history of, but current developments in, 
these problems. For two reasons it is im- 
perative that teachers present data impar- 
tially: because so long as questions are 
controversial young people must be given 
freedom to decide; and because only by in- 
dependent thinking can they be prepared 
for assumption of adult responsibility in a 
democratic society. The teacher must him- 
self, therefore, resist the temptation to force 
conclusions. On the other hand is the im- 
probability that a teacher can think clearly 
and study modern problems consistently 
without acquiring for himself conclusions 
and loyalties. The conflict between what 
many consider their responsibilities as pri- 
vate citizens, and the demands of the school 
situation for impartial teaching is not simple. 
To some, frankness appears to prejudice 
teaching; to others, a stand held in secret 
seems unfair to pupils. Probably no one 
finds an easy answer. It would seem desir- 
able that the relation of this large question 
to the teacher’s personality or character be 
pursued further. The present issue of Epu- 
CATIONAL MEtHop does not discuss this phase 
of the teacher’s development. 

The discussion in the present issue by Lois 
Hayden Meek considers some of the im- 
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mediate personal relations of the teacher 
and the bearing they have upon personality. 
The preponderance of women teachers in 
elementary schools, and the large proportion 
in high schools, make the possibility of mar- 
riage and parenthood for this group not only 
an economic but a personality matter. Re- 
viewed in this issue, Rosalind Cassidy’s new 
book on physical education contains an ex- 
cellent chapter bearing on this point. 

Three articles in this number deal directly 
with different aspects of the effect of super- 
vision. Modern classrooms offer extreme 
difficulty to the young instructor. Not only 
is there a complicated program calling often 
for more experience than the beginner has— 
not with teaching but with living—but a 
new adjustment to a prcfession and fellow 
workers must be made. The insecurity of a 
young teacher with his students has often 
been stressed. Professional schools are just 
beginning to think of insecurities outside 
the classroom itself. The article by Louis 
Goldman stresses some of the latter rela- 
tionships. His experience may well be read 
in comparison with the account by Harold 
Fawcett. Contrasts in feeling in the two 
articles are of interest. 

The very nature of the curriculum may 
affect the personal outlook of the teacher 
himself. Does his work incline him toward 
complacency, a feeling of knowing his whole 
subject; or does it constantly stimulate him 
to go farther, to find new answers? Mr. 
Kirkendall’s article points to the importance 
of this question. 

Much has been said concerning size of 
classes, and the frequency with which pupils 
change from one teacher to another. The 
proponents of various plans have, however, 
usually considered relative efficiency in in- 
struction, and the confusion of pupils in large 
and frequently reorganized classes. The 
nervous strain upon the teacher of a large 
and frequently changing mass of children 
has seldom been given attention. The village 
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or rural school, where the teacher knows a 
large percentage of families, offers less con- 
fusion than the city school. Teachers inter- 
ested might well present their experiences 
and beliefs concerning this phase of pupil 
load. 

Because they are not immediately con- 
cerned with the business and household mat- 
ters which occupy the working time of most 
adults, and because teachers form a relatively 
small and scattered group, their recreation 
tends to be limited. Unmarried women 
teachers are not free at the same hours as 
are married women; social affairs in the 
evening are frequently dominated by mar- 
ried couples. It thus happens that many 
teachers tend to withdraw from active recre- 
ation. Other factors, of course, contribute. 
Preoccupation with the affairs of children 
and adolescents gives a sense of achievement 
not always warranted. Among agencies in- 
terested in a fuller and more stimulating life 
for the teacher is the Kellogg Foundation, 
one of whose projects is described herein. 
Similar emphasis is being made in teachers’ 


colleges, summer camps and schools, the 
Progressive Education Workshops, and 
travel courses. 

While supervisors and principals have an 
inescapable responsibility for the personality 
development of their teachers, the latter must 
ultimately work out their own salvation, 
Helpful books recently published include 
the following: New Directions in Physical 
Education, Rosalind Cassidy; Emotion and 
the Educative Process, Daniel A. Prescott; 
Fit to Teach, Ninth Yearbook of Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, National Edu- 
cation Association; Literature as Exploration, 
Louise Rosenblatt. While only one of these 
books is devoted directly to the teacher's 
personal problem, all have important impli- 
cations for teachers as well as for pupils. 

Conceivably children might learn to spell 
from a radio broadcast or a mechanical 
record; but a wholesome personality and 
a healthy attitude toward society are demo- 
cratic ideals which can only develop if our 
teachers themselves are fit. 


L. L. L. 














THE SUPERVISOR’S PART IN THE 
EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


Witma Luioyp 


Research Associate, Study of Adolescents, Progressive Education Association, New York, N. Y. 


The other day, in discussion with a 
group of teachers, the question of super- 
vision emerged from the effort to differenti- 
ate between education and guidance. We 
had been trying to make clear for ourselves 
whether, if we believed that education was 
primarily concerned with the fullest pos- 
sible development of children in a demo- 
cratic society, we could possibly draw a dis- 
tinction between guidance and education. 
It seemed to us that what is being talked 
about as guidance is an integral part of the 
educative process, not separate from it. We 
tried to evaluate, both from our direct experi- 
ence and from our reading of current articles 
on the subject, just what functions seemed 
to be subsumed under the label “guidance.” 
The range was very great. In some places 
it appeared to consist of giving to children 
information about the school, attempting in 
a meeting or two to orient them geograph- 
ically and to plan their programs with them. 
In other places, a selected group of teachers 
served as advisers to whom certain children 
were assigned and to whom they were ex- 
pected to go when they wanted advice. In 
still other places, there were guidance ex- 
perts to whom “problem children” were 
sent for help in solving difficulties in their 
immediate personal relationships. These 
were some of the variations on the theme 
of guidance. 

It seemed to us as we surveyed this variety 
of meanings that here again we were con- 
fronted by the same old confusion between 
“what” and “how”; that there seemed to 
be a lack of differentiation between guidance 


as subject matter and guidance as process, 
and the emphasis seemed to be on subject 
matter. No one doubted the importance 
of the information classified under the term 
“guidance,” but we did question the basic 
educational philosophy and practice of an 
institution where there seemed to be a need 
so to segregate it. What was the educative 
process like in a school where such matter 
was made explicit in the curriculum? We 
surveyed with dismay the ever-growing list 
of branches of subject matter presented in 
the cafeteria of our modern school. 

One of the teachers said that under the 
pressure of having to handle huge numbers 
of youngsters with an inadequate number 
of teachers it was inevitable that once the 
importance of guidance was recognized it 
would be put into the curriculum. She 
seemed to feel that the problem lay predomi- 
nantly in the field of administration and 
organization. She felt that a school today 
had to organize somehow in order not to 
be overwhelmed by the chaos produced by 
impacts from parents, children, and teachers, 
and by the confusion of conflicting educa- 
tional theories. She felt that it was inevi- 
table that the emphasis should be put on the 
curriculum. After all, wasn’t the whole 
trend toward reorganization of the curricu- 
lum? We had to decide what was impor- 
tant to teach and get it well organized. 

The word “organize” seemed to touch 
an invisible spring in the group. Hubbub 
arose. When it died down the consensus 
of opinion apparently was that we were so 
well organized today that we were com- 
pletely disorganized, that we had no time 
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to live. We seemed to move always, in every 
moment, by the rules and regulations of 
some organization. The trouble was that it 
was always a superimposed organization. It 
never actually emerged from the situation 
in which one found oneself; rarely did one 
have a chance to evaluate for oneself what 
was happening and do what seemed to be 
required. If one did, one always worried 
over whether it was what one ought to have 
done. 

One of the teachers said, resentfully: “You 
know, education’s taking an awful beating 
nowadays. It’s all wrong, according to what 
one reads and hears. Democracy is threat- 
ened because education hasn’t taught people 
to think. We have no art worth mentioning 
because education stifles the creative process. 
We are materialistic because education has 
no ideals. And so on, ad infinitum. And 
why? Education is just the goat. After all, 
any educational system reflects the culture 
of which it is a part. And what is the slogan 
of our culture? Efficiency, organization, 
production. There’s nothing the matter 
with that, except usually one neglects to ask, 
toward what end? And in that question 
the whole difficulty becomes clear, for ends 
and means are not so clearly differentiated; 
they are part and parcel of the same process. 
We want a smooth-running machine in place 
of a school. No matter what happens to 
any of us, the routine must not be disturbed. 
If it were, the whole structure would be 
‘discombobulated.’ It reminds me of Henny- 
Penny, who thought when the leaf fell on 
her that the whole heavens had fallen. No, 
we are caught in an organization which was 
developed, partially at least, to make our 
job of teaching easier, and now we and 
our youngsters are dominated by the im- 
portance of the structure we have created. 
Human beings don’t count; the machine 
must go on.” 

He paused, and then continued soberly: 
“My supervisor arrived the other day to 
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observe right in the midst of a crucial situa. 
tion. He stayed only an hour—of course, 
he had three others to observe that day—and 
he left after wigging me for the lack of 
discipline I had in my class and my apparent 
disregard for the fact that I was supposed to 
be teaching Hamlet and not ‘personal rela- 
tions.’ This latter remark came when J at- 
tempted to explain why the group had been 
apparently so unruly. You see, there is a 
lad in that class who has had me and the 
group by the ears this semester. He has one 
of these brilliant analytical minds which 
he has used to defend himself against him- 
self. He is scared to death of any feeling 
and likes to keep the discussion on a so-called 
‘objective’ level. I’m really rather concerned 
about him. We’ve had a number of talks, 
Well, anyway, the question arose whether 
Hamlet was really mad or not, and of course 
this boy contended that he was not; he 
wouldn’t listen to any of the evidence on 
the other side. He was arrogant, and with 
his usual brilliancy biased by his emotional 
need, simply reduced the group to splutter- 
ing rebellion by the force of his logical argu- 
ment. This was not an affair of the mo- 
ment; it was the accumulation of three 
months’ association. I felt that I should 
not step in, but let this be a group affair. 
He needed to see what the group felt. In 
the midst of this, in walked Mr. Cannon! 
You can imagine how I felt. After a mo- 
ment, however, I concentrated on the group 
and didn’t care; I had to know how things 
were going so as to guide the discussion 
for the benefit of this kid. Well, we came 
out all right, and it did for him just what 
was needed. He came and talked to me 
later about the necessity of realizing that 
people felt as well as thought. But it took 
most of the hour, and I must confess that 
while Hamlet was the medium, it was 
Johnny and the group who were the sub- 
ject matter under discussion. 
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“I don’t blame Mr. Cannon too much. 
After all, he’s an outsider. How does he 
know what’s been going on? I was rather 
proud of the fact that such a discussion 
could take place with him there. It argues 
for a pretty good feeling of security in that 
group. What made me mad was that I 
would have valued an awful lot the chance 
to talk over that situation with someone who 
had more experience and knowledge than I, 
and what I got was a lack of realization of 
what was really going on, and a reprimand 
because I hadn’t any discipline. Discipline! 
It was the best kind of discipline—discipline 
from his peers, a demand that this kid look 
at himself from someone else’s point of view 
except his own.” 

We were all quiet for a moment, and then 
a woman teacher said, thoughtfully: “It’s a 
terrible thing to experience something like 
that, for to me it seems to symbolize the 
hardest thing we have to face today, and 
that is the awful isolation of human beings 
from each other. Whether you think of that 
incident from the light it throws on the boy, 
or on the group, or on the supervisor, or on 
yourself, the important thing, it seems to me, 
is the quality of relationship expressed be- 
tween you. It’s predominantly one of fear. 
You were afraid of what the supervisor 
might say, until you didn’t care because you 
were really concerned with what happened 
to the boy; the boy was afraid of himself; 
the group was attacking the boy since he 
had endangered to some extent for each one 
of them his beliefs in living; and I expect 
the supervisor was afraid because he had 
found himself in the midst of a scene out 
of which he couldn’t make sense, and so 
he defended his lack of understanding by 
criticizing you for lack of discipline. Every- 
one afraid and, to protect himself, attacking 
soneone else.” 

She continued: “And what is the essential 
meaning of that fear? It is not a healthy 
fear. It is the fear of an authority external 
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and extrinsic to the meaning of the immedi- 
ate experience in living. It is the fear of 
lack of conformity to a system of standards 
which is rigid and arbitrary, separate from 
life itself, the outworn mode of an old way 
of thinking. And that fear in each of you 
is a measure of how much those standards 
are a part of you. In so far as they are a part 
of you, you are endangered in dealing in- 
telligently with the situations in living as 
they arise, and these can never be foretold 
with certainty. 

“I am reminded of my first experience in 
practice teaching. I’d been told to make a 
lesson plan, which received an A from my 
teacher in practicum. I met that group of 
youngsters confidently. I knew what I was 
going to teach; it was all outlined beauti- 
fully. I don’t need to say more; you all 
have had the same experience. Of course, 
we must have our subject matter at our 
fingertips, but as a reservoir from which to 
draw when necessary, not to flood the coun- 
try so that our perception of it is blotted 
out. And the method of drawing on it de- 
pends upon the particular youngsters in the 
particular situation in which we find our- 
selves. This demands intelligence. The cry 
that we don’t teach people to think is right, 
but we aren’t allowed to think ourselves. 
At ieast we are afraid to do so, lest somehow 
we transgress the rules—not the rules of 
thought, but rules which make thought well- 
nigh impossible.” 

This is the partial account of an actual 
hour and a half of discussion in a group of 
people who are deeply concerned with the 
part they play in what is going on today. 
It speaks for itself. It is real, not imaginary, 
though we all can say, “I know a situation 
where this is not true.” Yet each one of us 
in our experience as teachers can illustrate 
its essential meaning. That to generalize is 
always dangerous is a truism. We are not 
generalizing from this particular experience 
with this group of teachers, but we can 
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abstract from this account certain implica- 
tions which may be evaluated and may be 
suggestive in examining the role of the su- 
pervisor in the educative process. 

Learning is essentially and fundamentally 
a personal thing. A child can learn, but no 
one can teach him. He must teach himself. 
We can show him how to do a thing, we 
can offer him the most favorable conditions 
in which to do it, we can guide him, because 
of our richer experience and knowledge; 
more we cannot do. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing we can help him to find is the 
“feel” of the thing. And this is true whether 
we are teaching him how to shape molten 
iron in the forge, to blend ingredients in a 
cake, to sense Hamlet’s conflict as part of 
all human conflict, or to see the relation be- 
tween science and philosophy. We can 
never help him to get the feel of a thing 
unless we ourselves have a knowledge of 
him as well as of the thing we are trying to 
teach. We are an essential part of the learn- 
ing process. It is our relation with him in 
the thing we are trying to do together which 
is the dynamic. He lacks our experience 
and knowledge, but we may not overwhelm 
him with that knowledge. He has to see 
how added knowledge will assist in greater 
mastery. And in order to offer that knowl- 
edge we must have clear perception of where 
he is and what he is trying to do. This im- 
plies on our part a capacity for seeing him as 
separate from ourselves and separate from 
our purpose. We must see him in terms of 
his purpose, his development and growth as 
an independent person, secure in his own 
right. We may not manipulate him; we 
may participate with him. He is deter- 
mining for himself in any particular mo- 
ment his power of mastery as a person, 
testing objectively in reality his capacities 
and potentialities in the fulfillment of what 
he wants to do. We need not be afraid that 
this separateness means either isolation, an 
anti-social position, or a rejection of his 
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essential dependence on others. If we allow 
for mastery of self through mastery of the 
concrete problem in experience, the realiza. 
tion of interdependence of self and others 
emerges as a necessity. This is true in the 
world of objects as well as in the world of 
people. It is the basis of true objectivity. 
But what has this to do with the super. 
visor? When a worker in a factory is pro. 
moted to be a foreman—aside from “pull,” 
which does exist—he is promoted because of 
his understanding of the purpose of what 
his particular “floor” has to contribute in the 
total achievement of the factory, his skill in 
the methods of achieving it, and his ability 
to get along with people, that is, to help 
them in doing a better job. So far the 
analogy holds. The factory is organized to 
turn out a product for consumption and 
profit to both consumer and manufacturer. 
Schools and teachers are organized to “turn 
out” individuals who are capable of flexibil- 
ity, adaptability, and creativity in regard to 
the world of which they are a part. The 
product of a factory is fixed when it emerges. 
It will do and stand just so much. It is the 
result of someone’s imaginative picture of 
what is demanded, and he seeks to create it 
to meet that need. He has allowed for a 
greater or lesser demand on his product than 
will be asked in general. His product is 
relatively fixed and causally determined. 
Can we apply this same method and 
philosophy to individuals in education? Cer- 
tainly we have been trying to do so. And it 
has failed; hence the reality of the cry 
against education. Education is “the goat” 
—perhaps rightfully so. For we have been 
trying to apply in the field of education the 
principles and methods we have seen work 
so brilliantly in the field of applied me- 
chanics. People are not machines. To ap- 
ply principles successful in the control of 
material objects to the education of people 
is to fail to recognize the difference in the 
“data.” The rule of common sense and 
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science is that method shall be in accord- 
ance with the brute facts of experience. We 
may speak of the “life” of a product of a 
factory. We cannot speak of its develop- 
ment or growth, and development and 
growth are essential aspects of an indi- 
vidual. It is with this ever-changing de- 
veloping, growing individual that education 
is concerned. 

The supervisor should have this realiza- 
tion so firmly embedded in himself that he 
can act from its basis habitually. It is his 
reason for being in his job. He is a super- 
teacher, one whose abilities in dealing with 
individuals in the educative process have 
been outstanding enough to warrant his 
promotion to the position of helping others 
to do their job more sensitively and intelli- 
gently. Mr. Cannon was afraid, afraid of 
his ability to deal with the unknown, hence 


he retired to the security of “discipline.” 
Yet the teacher could have supplied him 
with the required “facts” if he had allowed 
himself to question the conflict of human 
motives in the scene passing before his eyes. 
His vital appreciation of what he observed 
was lost. He did not ask why this was 
going on, what was going on, what might 
have led up to it. He did not posit a num- 
ber of questions to ask the teacher later. He 
did not accept that the teacher might know 
more than he did since he had been a part 
of the continuous process which is teaching 
itself. He evaluated from the standpoint of 
fixed standards—this class was unruly, un- 
disciplined, noisy, rude, and violent. Thereby 
he lost his chance, both from the standpoint 
of a human being in relation to other human 
beings and from the standpoint of his posi- 
tion as an educator, a supervisor. 
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Each of us in our day-by-day living needs 
the support of people to make life worth 
while. From infancy through adult life the 
relations we have with our family, our 
friends, and our co-workers determine to a 
large extent the amount of satisfaction we 
will have in living. The success we may 
have in games, in painting a picture, in 
writing a book, in preparing a pamphlet, in 
teaching a lesson, becomes more than just 
an accomplishment if someone gives praise, 
admires, nods approval, or enjoys with us 
what we have done. On the other hand, 
failure is less defeating, less devastating 
emotionally, more bearable if there is some- 
one who is ready to stand by, someone who 
shows by look or word that he senses what 
we are going through. 

This need that each human being has for 
emotional support through social relations 
is a basic need which expresses itself in our 
culture in various ways.” We have, in the 
first place, a need for belonging to a group. 
In early years this sense of belonging is 
given by the family and it is essential for 
the well-being of any individual child that 
he feel he is loved and wanted by his family 
and ‘s necessary to the family group. Grad- 
ually, as the child grows older, he reaches 
out beyond the close, intimate relations with 
his parents and brothers and sisters to find 
his place with his peers, boys and girls of 
his own age with whom he plays and works 
in school. This is an important aspect of 
social development, for the relations with 
one’s peers become increasingly important 


as the years go on. The experiences in 
social relations which a boy or girl has 
in nursery school, kindergarten, and ele- 
mentary grades determine how he feels 
about other children and how he feels that 
they respond to him. The sense of belong. 
ing will come to a child if he is accepted by 
his peer group, if he feels that he is necessary 
to the group and that he is adequate to 
give what the group demands of him. 
Through group identification any indi- 
vidual enhances himself, for he adds to his 
own stature the attributes of the grade or 
club or gang to which he belongs. 

In addition to this experience in group 
belongingness, each person seeks out some 
individual or individuals with whom he 
can establish close confidential relations. 
In early childhood this bond is usually with 
the mother, who cares for, protects, and 
gives the love that is so necessary for emo- 
tional security. The importance of such 
a close relation with some person within the 
family is dramatically brought out in Healy 
and Bronner’s recent study of delinquency.’ 
Gradually, there emerges the need for 
friends of our own age with whom we can 
identify ourselves, who seem in some way 
almost a projection of ourselves—someone 
who accepts us as we are, who loves us in 
spite of our faults, with whom we can drop 
all pretenses, with whom we can “think out 
loud.” This human longing for a friend 
or friends is deep-rooted and makes life 
joyous and bearable. The lack of a close 
friend leaves one dependent upon one’s self 


_ 1 This article is based upon the Report of the Committee on Immediate Social Relations of Adolescents of the Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive Education Association. 


2See Prescott, Daniel, Emotions and the Educative Process. 


tion, 1938. 


8 Healy, William, and Bronner, Augusta F., New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment. 


Press, 1936. 
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and few of us have enough inner resources 
to meet life alone. 

As boys and girls go through the period 
of pubertal and adolescent development, 
these needs for emotional support through 
belonging to a group of their peers and 
through personal friendships become in- 
creasingly conscious. Security within the 
family becomes only a background for these 
more necessary and important relations with 
the boys and girls with whom they associate. 
At this time, also, the emerging interest in 
the opposite sex makes both emotions and 
activities more complex and sometimes con- 
flicting. One must somehow belong to and 
be accepted by a group, have at least one 
close friend of the same sex and be accepted 
by the other sex, and have someone who 
chooses one above all others. There is prob- 
ably no other area of development which 
consumes as much of the energy and time 
and interest of adolescent boys and girls as 
the establishment of these intricate relations 
with their peers. In consequence, there 
probably is no problem so important for 
teachers in the secondary schools to face 
as the problem of providing not only ade- 
quate social experiences for each student 
but also opportunities for each individual 
to become more acceptable to his class- 
mates. In addition, it is increasingly evident 
that in senior high school most of the boys 
and girls need some help through discus- 
sions and conferences in analyzing their own 
conflicting loyalties and relating more har- 
moniously their ideals of democracy to their 
own social living. 

It seems evident that if boys and girls 
during high school years do not work out 
with some measure of success their relations 
with people, they will be handicapped 
greatly later on in establishing supporting 
relations with groups, in making friends, 
in securing a mate, and in establishing a 
satisfying family life. In the adult years, 
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as we come to realize that some of our early 
hoped-for goals are not to be reached, as we 
see ourselves as we are and not in terms 
of our ideals, then we rely more and more 
upon our relations with people to make 
life rich and worth the living. 


TEACHERS 


All of this discussion is but preamble to 
the main purpose of this article, which is to 
remind supervisors that the teachers with 
whom they are working are social beings 
whose happiness in life depends in large 
measure on the relations they have estab- 
lished with their families, their friends, 
their co-workers, and their students. Not 
only her own personal happiness, but the 
success she will have in teaching and the 
welfare of the boys and girls she teaches 
will have their roots in the emotional se- 
curity which each teacher has in her social 
relations. Whether or not a teacher can 
provide an atmosphere conducive to mental 
hygiene for her students, whether she can 
help her students to attain some measure 
of emotional relaxation will depend to some 
extent upon the success she has in her own 
relationships with people and the insight 
she has attained into the causes of her own 
frustrations and defeats.* 

A supervisor who understands the im- 
portance of the point of view presented 
here will be especially concerned with cer- 
tain problems: the relations that exist be- 
tween a teacher and individual students; 
the relations which a teacher has with the 
principal and teachers; the relations between 
the supervisor and an individual teacher. 


ReELatTions BETWEEN TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS 


Each teacher expresses in her classroom 
the kind of person that she is, the kind of 
person that has emerged during her cumu- 
lative life experiences. We are anxious to 


* Meek, L. H., “Preparation of Teachers in Mental Hygiene.’”’ To be published in the Orthopsychiatric Journal. 
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have teachers who understand children and 
who are able to establish relations with them 
that are reassuring and helpful in meeting 
day-by-day problems of living. To what 
extent a teacher can do this will be evident 
somewhat by the friendliness of the atmos- 
phere of the classroom. Every child, whether 
in nursery school or in high school, wants 
to be respected as an individual and liked 
for himself regardless of his attainments. 
No teacher can respond with enthusiasm 
to every child; some of the children in her 
classroom will always be less attractive, less 
interesting to her. But if she can greet each 
with friendliness, if she can accept each as 
he is, if she can believe in each as a person 
worth the knowing, she will have gone a 
long way toward building a relationship 
conducive to human development. 


An analysis of the role which teachers 
assume in their contacts with students indi- 
cates that there often is a conflict between 
the “friendship role” and the “purveyor 
role.” The over-zealous desire to raise the 
student to adult standards instead of recog- 
nizing what is happening in the growth 
process and building on it often accompanies 
the “purveyor role.” A teacher who may be 
very friendly in out-of-the-classroom situa- 
tions finds that the pressure of purveying 
knowledge (the impact of the academic tra- 
dition) often stands in the way of warm, 
human relationships. 

The circular aspect of a pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship indicates a need for a clearer under- 
standing of the reciprocal and interacting 
nature of person-to-person contacts. The 
quality of the relationship between the 
teacher and the pupil is changed by the 
“mutual outgoingness” of the feeling tone in 
the contact. The process must include giv- 
ing and taking and must be of intrinsic worth 
to the child. When the quality of the rela- 
tionship is marked by a positive feeling tone, 
there is an increase in the depth of the rela- 
tionship. The circular nature of the pupil- 
teacher relationship precludes a two-fold pos- 
sibility. First, in a situation where a teacher 


indicates concern for the happiness of his 
students, they in turn will express an aware. 
ness of his kindness and consideration. Sec. 
ondly, in a situation where the teacher js 
too critical and sarcastic, the emotional cj. 
mate of the classroom will be charged with 
tensions which interfere with the learning 
process. As experiences of one type or 
another accumulate in the process of every. 
day living and working together in a class. 
room, the relationship between teacher and 
pupil takes on increasing intensity and depth 
of meaning. The importance of the first 
type of situation described above takes on 
additional weight in light of this cumulative 
process. The teacher must take the initiative 
in developing positive relationships. The 
adolescent boy or girl will be reluctant to 
push forward into this area unless the teacher 
indicates quite freely and openly his interest 
and concern for the student as a person. In 
the junior-senior high school this attitude on 
the part of the teacher is especially necessary 
because the emphasis on subject matter grows 
increasingly strong during these years.° 


One of the overt signs of such an attitude 
can be found in the relaxed, informal man- 
ner of the teacher in the classroom, the 
amount of ease she shows in her relations 
with children. When she must rely upon 
the disciplinary effect of the symbol of au- 
thority to keep children occupied, we can 
be pretty sure that she cannot guide them 
adequately in human relations. There seems 
to be a tradition in education that a teacher 
cannot be successful unless she keeps aloof 
from her pupils, maintains an outward re- 
serve and impersonalness. Such an attitude 
actually defeats a teacher’s influence in the 
area of social development, whereas a warm, 
friendly, unassuming attitude is basic to such 
leadership. 

Another evidence of a teacher’s ability in 
guiding social relationships can be seen in 
her skill in recognizing and interpreting the 
needs of individual pupils in this area. How 
conscious is she when a girl is continually on 
the edges of group activity; that this child 


5 See page 28 of the Report of the Committee on Immediate Social Relations of Adolescents of the Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive Education Association. 
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has no friends at recess; that Tom is con- 
sistently chosen last for any team games; 
that this girl is tall and awkward and ill at 
ease among the little children in the class; 
that the other children snicker when Bob 
gets up to read; that these girls snub the 
saloon keeper’s daughter? What is she 
doing for Tom, who is left out of team 
games; for Mary who dresses peculiarly; 
for Ruth to become important to her group, 
even if she can’t read? The extent to which 
a teacher recognizes the signs of social need 
and the versatility she displays in helping 
the child overcome the handicap that ostra- 
cizes him, or build other resources that will 
make him significant to his group will indi- 
cate how adequate she is in this field. 


RELATIONS WITH TEACHERS AND PRINCIPAL 


The relations which exist among teachers 
in a school and between teachers and prin- 
cipal influence to a large extent the kind of 
relations which will exist in the classroom. 
A teacher must feel secure and relaxed in 
her work, if she is to do an adequate job. 
When she is insecure, she is likely to center 
attention upon herself and to feel that the 
classroom is a place where she is being 
measured. She sees children not in terms 
of their development and needs but rather 
as a reflection of her own success or failure. 
She cannot study children or feel with 
them, because she is so deeply concerned 
with what people think of her and with how 
she can win recognition. Because of her 
tenseness, there will probably be frowns 
and irritations and punishment, instead of 
sympathy, understanding, good-will, and 
fun in living together. 

The principal of a school can do much to 
build feelings of confidence in his teachers 
by his own attitude toward them. A prin- 
cipal needs to be particularly earnest in his 
efforts to make teachers feel at ease with 
him, for tradition has endowed him with 
dictatorial, disciplinary qualities that are 
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defeating to wholesome relations. The ad- 
ministrator’s attitude must be frank and 
honest or the insecurity which results will 
be mirrored in the tension among teachers 
and in turn will permeate the whole school 
atmosphere. 

The personal relationships among teach- 
ers can do much to set the tone of the school 
and to develop an atmosphere of friend- 
liness and warmth which will carry over 
into all the aspects of life together in the 
school community. Loyalty, cooperation, 
and mutual tolerance are vital to satisfac- 
tory human relations within the staff of any 
school. Where these are lacking, the super- 
visor cannot expect to find teachers who are 
outgoing and relaxed in their classrooms. 
Teachers who attempt to raise their own 
status by minimizing the work of other 
teachers are breaking down essentials for 
satisfactory social relations. 


RELATIONS WITH THE SUPERVISOR 


The relations between a supervisor and a 
teacher are probably more difficult to estab- 
lish on a satisfactory basis than social rela- 
tions among any other educational people. 
This is due to several factors intrinsic in the 
situation. The time element is one. A su- 
pervisor usually has so many teachers to 
work with and so many additional duties 
that she sees any individual teacher rela- 
tively seldom. It is difficult for her to know 
a teacher or to help that teacher feel at ease 
with her. Too often the supervisor will 
attempt to discuss many things at one visit, 
simply because she feels she must take these 
items up since she won't be back for a long 
time. The compulsion to get things done 
often makes us override the feelings of 
people, even when better judgment tells us 
it is futile to do so. 

Another hazard in these relationships is 
the fact that a teacher often feels that the 
supervisor is only indirectly concerned with 
the work that the teacher is doing. The 
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principal, in spite of other hazards involved 
in the relationship, is after all close to the 
teacher’s work. He is identified with that 
school, those children and their families. 
He is in a position to understand the diff- 
culties the teacher is meeting. But a super- 
visor cannot have this intimate concern with 
a teacher’s work. By the very nature of her 
job she is more aloof, more impersonal. 
This may give her some advantages in eval- 
uating the situation, but from a teacher’s 
standpoint it keeps her from really under- 
standing. To a teacher, the supervisor may 
be the symbol of central authority, coming 
from headquarters to judge, secure in her 
own ability. A teacher who feels this way 
builds a barrier between her and the super- 
visor to protect herself and it is very difficult 
to overcome this emotional wall. 
Relationships to have meaning must be 
built upon common interests, but it is hard 
to find those areas during brief visits when 
the teacher usually is under some strain. 
If the supervisor is essentially interested in 
children, she can discuss with a teacher the 
individual boys and girls in her class. By 
encouraging a teacher to talk, letting her 
tell about this child or that, often a super- 
visor can gain much insight into the teacher 
as a person and glimpse something of her 
own desires and values in human living. 


The supervisor probably must always take 
the initiative in establishing relations with 
teachers, because of the hierarchy in educa. 
tional status. For this reason, it seems par- 
ticularly important that supervisors be 
selected because of their ability to make 
relations with people quickly and easily. Un. 
less in some way a supervisor can build the 
kind of relationships with a teacher that 
make her feel there is a bond of common in- 
terest and that she is accepted and liked as 
a person, there is little hope of any real 
values emerging from their contacts. The 
greatest hope for education on all levels is 
the increasing liberation of teachers to be 
warm, sympathetic, understanding people, 
who enjoy being with children and whose 
own emotional lives are satisfying and re- 
warding. Whenever a supervisor brings in 
any sense increased emotional relaxation to 
her teachers, she has made a contribution 
to democratic living. 

The modern school demands men and 
women as leaders who have faith in the 
democratic way of living and working to- 
gether, an intrinsic respect for the worth of 
each individual in the school, and a capacity 
to establish ways and means for the abilities 
of these people to be mobilized for the edu- 
cation of youth. 
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PERSONOLOGY DEVELOPMENT IN TEACHERS 


Henry J. Orro 


Consultant in Education, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan 


The word “personology” is not in the dic- 
tionary and may never get into a dictionary, 
but it does seem to describe the thing with 
which this article deals. The author first 
heard the word used in some lectures given 
by Dr. William S. Sadler, Director and Chief 
Psychiatrist of the Chicago Institute for Re- 
search and Diagnosis. Personology may be 
defined as the satisfactory application in 
one’s own life of the principles of mental 
hygiene and social adjustment which enable 
one to live and work happily, effectively, and 
satisfyingly with oneself and others. 

Lest we stray from the purpose of this 
article, let us give no more time to defini- 
tions and theories. Perhaps, when you have 
finished reading the article, you may wish 
to make your own definition of personology. 
What the editor really asked me to do was 
to describe the different phases of the in- 
service education of teachers in the Michigan 
Community Health Project which contribute 
to the personal development of teachers. 
For those who are not familiar with this 
Project, may I say that it is a seven-county, 
community-wide program aimed at the im- 
provement of the health, happiness, and 
well-being of children. One of its essential 
features is the in-service training of all 
groups and individuals who in one way or 
another carry responsibility for the care and 
training of children. This includes physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, teachers, veterinarians, 
janitors, ministers, probate judges, probation 
officers, school board members, township 
supervisors, editors, parents, leaders of youth 
organizations, producers and distributors of 
food, and others who might be named. At 


present this Project is the major interest of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

But let’s get back to the teachers—1,985 of 
them in the seven counties. To save space, 
let’s just assume that the personal charac- 
teristics of teachers are important and that 
this intangible thing herein called “per- 
sonology” responds to educative processes. 
What, then, is being done in the Michigan 
Community Health Project to promote the 
personal growth of teachers? The various 
activities can be classified under five head- 
ings. 

TEACHER ENCAMPMENTS 


Each September during the past seven 
years the teachers of each county have gath- 
ered for a week-end at one of the Founda- 
tion’s camps. Usually the teachers have 
come to the camp on a Friday afternoon and 
have remained until Saturday night or Sun- 
day afternoon. As a rule, somewhat over 
ninety per cent of the teachers of the county 
have attended the encampments planned for 
the group from that county. In addition to 
the lectures and discussions of professional 
topics, there are several features of these en- 
campments which the writer believes con- 
tributed specifically to the personal develop- 
ment of those attending. In the first place, 
a committee of teachers helped to plan the 
program for the week-end. This involved 
group thinking, group discussion, group 
planning, and required each member to 
speak up in order to make his suggestions 
regarding the plans. Then committees of 
teachers were placed in charge of specific 
phases of the program. Usually there was 
a “hostess committee” in charge of registra- 
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tion, housing, and seeing to it that everyone 
was comfortably quartered in one of the 
cabins. Then there were other committees, 
such as the one on dining room, the one on 
group singing, the one on playground activ- 
ities, the one on the evening party, and the 
one on the management of the professional 
meetings. Teachers from among the group 
served as chairmen for all the meetings; this 
meant meeting and introducing outside 
speakers. Frequently about half of each 
program consisted of local talent, thus giv- 
ing some of the teachers a chance to appear 
before the group and to describe some of 
their school activities. Such “public ap- 
pearances” should contribute toward the 
development of poise and self-confidence. 
The program may also give recognition to 
some special effort or unique work done by 
a given teacher. 

Living together at the camp has inherent 
in it many features which should con- 
tribute toward the personal development of 
teachers. Each person “bunked” with seven 
others in one of the cabins out in the woods. 
Frequently village and rural teachers got 
quartered in the same cabin. Of course, 
the teachers (including the men) wouldn’t 
think of playing poker, but it has been re- 
ported that some of the cabins housed card 
games until somewhat after the time for 
“lights out.” All two hundred or three 
hundred of them ate together in a large 
dining room; each table of eight appointed 
one of its members to wait on table and 
another one to clear off the table when 
the meal was finished. Much group singing 
took place at mealtime. 

In the two days there were frequent 
“free periods” during which many small 
groups were seen gathered in some corner 
of the building or out under the trees. The 
afternoon schedule permitted at least sixty 
minutes for organized outdoor activities 
such as baseball, horseshoe pitching, hiking, 
and swimming (many went in swimming 


several times a day). Either Friday or 
Saturday night was set aside for a party with 
group games, cards, and social dancing, 
The groups and the activities were 59 
varied that nearly everyone found him- 
self in many different associations during 
the two-day period; acquaintanceships were 
extended widely and many new friends were 
formed. The whole process tended to have 
a socializing value which few situations 
other than living together at a camp could 
have. 


SUMMER CoursEs 


During the past five years the Foundation 
has cooperated with a number of colleges 
and universities in conducting summer 
courses especially planned to meet the needs 
of teachers in this area. These courses, last- 
ing from six to eight weeks, had many so- 
cializing features. Each course required the 
full time of the student, thus bringing the 
members of the class together full time for 
the period of the summer session. Since the 
class was free from conflicts with other 
courses or schedules or other demands on its 
time and interests, flexibility of schedule and 
group planning and group activities were 
possible. Instructors stimulated group ex- 
cursions to lakes, industries, museums, broad- 
casting stations, board of trade, packing 
plants, settlement houses, recreation centers, 
foreign districts, silk stocking avenues, chil- 
dren’s hospitals, ball games, picnics, teas, etc. 
In the majority of cases the teachers were 
housed in a dormitory as a group. 

The administrative set-up of the courses 
gave teachers much opportunity to experi- 
ment with materials in clay, wood, paint, 
and paper. Stress was placed upon the 
teachers’ getting the “feel” of the materials 
they were encouraging children to use. This 
exploring with materials was accompanied 
with instruction as the need arose. The 
courses gave teachers much opportunity to 
express themselves, not only in music, art, 
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and dramatics, but also in groups or com- 
mittees of various sizes and before larger 
audiences. The travel involved going to a 
course at some institution three hundred or 
eight hundred miles away was in itself a new 
experience for many of the teachers, es- 
pecially those who had been born and raised 
in the county in which they taught. 


TEacHErRS CLuss 


The teachers of this seven-county area are 
organized into teachers’ clubs, each club hav- 
ing a membership of thirty to forty-five 
persons. Most of the clubs meet once a 
month during the school year. About half 
of the meetings are professional meetings; 
the others are social. The functioning of 
these clubs has many features which contrib- 
ute toward the personal development of the 
teachers. As officers of the club or as com- 
mittee chairmen or members, the teachers 
are drawn into activities which call for the 
practice of leadership talents. Some of the 
clubs have at least one meeting a year de- 
voted to teachers’ hobbies; usually the hobby 
meetings include an exhibit. The social gath- 
erings have inherent in them many of the 
features enumerated as values in the en- 
campments. Most of the clubs sponsor at 
least one meeting a year for parents and 
school board members. These meetings are 
designed to keep parents informed of some 
of the current trends in education. In con- 
nection with the parent education program, 
many of the teachers have worked out sched- 
ules of home-visitation. 

The very fact that these teachers’ clubs 
have become quite active units has meant 
much in drawing the individual teacher into 
a larger sphere of things. The group keeps 
informed on educational and legislative prob- 
lems of the state, on the activities of the state 
teachers’ association, and on current social 
and economic problems. The professional 
horizon of the individual is broadened by 


frequent contacts with the group and what 
the group discusses. Membership in the 
clubs has given each one a larger circle of 
associates and familiarity with their prob- 
lems. Being a member of a group has given 
greater confidence and security to the indi- 
vidual and greater courage and wider activ- 
ities to the group. In several instances a 
teachers’ club has taken upon itself the task 
of sponsoring a local two-day institute for 
parents. Such an institute could hardly be 
undertaken by a single teacher in a one-room 
school. 


READING 


Through summer and extension courses, 
much emphasis has been placed upon the 
desirability of teachers’ reading books and 
magazines in fields other than education. 
Practically all of the courses included bibli- 
ographies of current novels, best-sellers, and 
non-fiction such as The Citadel and Why 
Keep Them Alive. The essential point is 
that these courses not only provided the 
bibliographies, but permitted teachers to do 
some of this reading as an integral part of 
the course. In some cases the cooperative 
buying of books enabled each person to have 
access to several of the suggested titles. 


Lecrures ON MENTAL HycIENE 


At some time or other during the last five 
years, in all but one of the seven counties, 
either a series of lectures or an organized 
course in mental hygiene has been available 
to the teachers. Although the lectures dealt 
with the mental hygiene of the school child, 
the instructors usually were clever enough to 
discuss the school child in such a way that 
teachers could see themselves mirrored in 
various ways. It is undoubtedly true that 
these courses did as much for the mental 
hygiene of the teachers as for the mental 
hygiene of the children. In addition to the 
extension courses, all of the superintendents, 
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all of the high school principals, and about 
one hundred of the high school teachers have 
had six weeks of intensive full-time instruc- 
tion in summer school on problems of mental 
hygiene, social adjustment, health, and guid- 
ance. 


No one knows whether the things enu. 
merated in this article are essential factors 
in personology development in teachers, It 
is the conviction of the author that they have 
been very helpful to the teachers in this 
area. 


WE CHOOSE OUR DIRECTOR 


Haroitp Fawcett * 


The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


The Director of The University School 
had resigned and within ten minutes after 
this announcement had been made at a 
special faculty meeting the entire staff was 
busy and active in the selection of a new 
director. There was no time for unfounded 
gossip. Empty rumors had no opportunity 
to begin their deadly work. The growing 
fears which often accompany the uncertainty 
of such a situation were stifled at birth for 
there was no uncertainty. There was action— 
prompt, intelligent action which placed upon 
each faculty member a responsibility for 
thoughtful, constructive work on the prob- 
lems of the present, thus relieving the very 
human tendency to voice useless expressions 
of regret about the events of the past. 


Tue Nature oF THE PROBLEM 


The educational climate which produced 
this interesting situation is found on the 
campus of The Ohio State University. The 
Department of University Schools, estab- 
lished in 1931, is one of a number of de- 
partments in the College of Education and 
the director of this department is respon- 
sible to the Dean of the College. Members 
of The University School staff have profes- 
sional rank in the University and while the 
school is charged with many important re- 


sponsibilities in the total college program, 
there is perhaps none more important than 
to provide the best possible education for 
children of all ages from the kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade and to guide them 
in practices which are characteristic of the 
democratic way of life. 

Now it is probably correct to say that the 
degree of democracy practiced in the class- 
rooms of any school is pretty largely de- 
pendent on the degree of democracy prac- 
ticed by the administration. If teachers are 
to work with pupils in such a manner that 
democratic ideals are fostered and the free 
play of intelligence encouraged, then it is 
almost axiomatic that the teachers themselves 
must assume with their director the respon- 
sibility for establishing the purposes of the 
school, for shaping its policies, and for deal- 
ing with the major problems that arise. For 
six years The University School had en- 
joyed this kind of administration. The 
policies of the school were not established by 
the administrative pen. The problems of 
the school were not solved by administrative 
fiat. All matters of this sort became the 
common concern of the entire faculty and 
the intellectual resources of interested and 
capable people were called into action. 
Through such democratic methods the in- 


1 Editor’s note: Dr. Fawcett is associate director of Ohio State University School and as such should be in a position 
to speak authoritatively concerning the experience he describes and in which he participated. In harmony with the general 
practices suggested, however, he submitted his paper to faculty criticism before publication. The statement also has the 
approval of Dean Arthur J. Klein, who suggested the plan, and of Dr. Harold Alberty, the director who was selected. 
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terplay of minds was encouraged, the latent 
powers of faculty members were awakened, 
and there developed an increasing and grow- 
ing interest in our common enterprise. 


Tue Pian oF SOLUTION 


Then came the resignation of the director, 
but it was not accompanied by the usual 
doubt and uncertainty which it is customary 
to find in any important administrative 
change. The democracy practiced in The 
University School was itself a reflection of 
the larger democracy of which the school 
was a part, and within ten minutes after 
the director had read his resignation to the 
faculty the Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion made a most interesting proposal. He 
frankly recognized the fact that many mem- 
bers of the University staff and particularly 
those in the College of Education were 
especially interested in the problem of se- 
lecting the new director of the Department 
of University Schools. He pointed out that 
this interest could not be ignored but he also 
stated that as members of The University 
School staff we were the people most inti- 
mately and directly concerned. Then, in 
continuing, he said: “You are the people 
who must work with this man. Your pro- 
fessional futures are involved in his selec- 
tion and it is my judgment that you are the 
people who should make the choice.” 

While a proposal of this sort may have 
been anticipated by a few members of our 
faculty, it came as a distinct surprise to 
most of us. We believed in democracy and 
we had lived democratically with our pupils, 
with our director, and with each other. We 
recognized the advantages inherent in this 
“way of life” and yet it is probably correct 
to say that few of us had ever visualized a 
whole college program guided by this same 
democratic philosophy. But the Dean had 
a greater and more abiding faith in principles 
about which so many of us have glibly ver- 
balized, and he placed in our hands the 
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problem of selecting the man with whom 
we would work in a cooperative effort to 
accomplish the purposes for which The Uni- 
versity School was established. The faculty 
accepted this responsibility and all members 
of the staff participated actively in the 
process. However, the entire group was too 
large for the most effective results and a 
committee of twenty-five was elected to work 
directly with the Dean in finding a man 
qualified for the position. 

It is perhaps important to emphasize the 
fact that all of these developments occurred 
during the meeting which was opened by 
the Director reading his resignation. There 
was no suspense. There was no time for 
brooding spirits to give birth to illegitimate 
theories as to what might and what might 
not happen. The prompt and unexpected 
proposal of the Dean called for constructive 
action from every faculty member and we 
were impressed by the fact that the problems 
concerned with the selection of a new di- 
rector were not the Dean’s problems alone. 
They were our problems also and we re- 
joiced that we had an important part to 
play in solving them. 

Just before this first meeting closed, the 
Dean made a most significant statement 
which revealed how well he understood the 
manner in which the weaknesses of human 
nature often tend to limit the effectiveness 
of democratic procedures. After the com- 
mittee of twenty-five had been elected and 
after a date had been set for our next meet- 
ing, the Dean, in a rather reflective mood, 
advised us somewhat as follows: “You are 
likely to hear many things which may shake 
your faith in this whole procedure. You 
will hear that the dean is a scoundrel. You 
will hear that he has already selected the 
director and that he is just playing with 
you. He will double cross you whenever it 
serves his purpose.” He then stated clearly 
and explicitly that the director had not been 
selected and that the only body with author- 
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ity to make the selection was the group of 
people to whom he was talking. He pledged 
himself to support before the president any 
candidate recommended by the committee 
with which he was working and there was 
the ring of sincerity in his statement. 

In the long moral history of mankind it 
is written that of the three great virtues, 
faith, hope and charity, “the greatest is 
charity,” and while perhaps no one would 
question this assertion it should be added 
that in the evolution of those human rela- 
tionships which unite people in a democracy 
the greatest of these three great virtues is 
faith. Any such proposal as that suggested 
by the Dean is doomed to failure as is any 
other venture into the attractive domain of 
democratic living unless we have faith in 
the individual integrity of those with whom 
we are working and in the soundness of 
judgments reached through open discussion. 

The Dean was right. The subtle voice of 
suspicion is not easily stilled and around the 
campus there rumbled many rumors which 
justified his prophetic insight. The sincerity 
of his purposes was questioned and doubts 
were even raised concerning the integrity of 
members of our own committee. On all 
such occasions we recalled what the Dean 
had said and our faith was too strong to 
permit the cumulative effect of unwar- 
ranted gossip to hamper the effectiveness 
with which we faced our common problem. 


Tue Procedure 


There followed then a series of most in- 
teresting meetings which served many useful 
purposes. At each of these meetings we 
made sound and steady progress in the selec- 
tion of a director and at the same time our 
viewpoints were broadened and we gained 
new insights into the functions and potenti- 
alities of The University School. We very 
soon came to the conclusion that any intel- 
ligent choice of a director depended upon 
a clear understanding of the purposes which 
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the school should serve, its place in the total 
college program, and its responsibilities to 
secondary education in both the state and 
the nation. Our faculty had on many occa- 
sions given thoughtful consideration to these 
important matters and it was helpful to have 
the opportunity of discussing them with the 
Dean. Interested faculty members from 
the College of Education were invited to dis- 
cuss these same points at succeeding meet- 
ings and these discussions served as an excel- 
lent background for the development of 
criteria to be used as guides in evaluating the 
qualifications of any individual for the posi- 
tion. Each member of the committee devel- 
oped the criteria which he thought useful 
for this purpose and it is from a considera- 
tion and discussion of these criteria, pre- 
sented by the individual members of the 
committee, that the following tentative state- 
ments were formulated and accepted by the 
entire group: 


1. It is fundamental that the Director pos- 
sess a democratic philosophy or attitude. 
The elements of our major interest with 
respect to this philosophy are primary con- 
cern for human values derived through the 
processes of intelligence and respect for the 
personalities and abilities of other people. 
Evidence of this philosophy should be 
abundantly evident in the prospect’s per- 
sonal and social life. 

. The leadership of the Director should be 
exercised in ways that are consistent with 
this philosophy. Specifically this means 
that he should be able to synthesize the 
special interests, viewpoints and abilities 
of his associates in a way to give them 
common direction in the attainment of the 
major purposes of the group. This can be 
accomplished only if he is able and willing 
to take responsibility and to make such 
decisions as are necessary to effective 
action. 

. The Director should regard education as a 
process extending continuously through- 
out life. This implies that he recognize 
and is willing to utilize the infinite variety 
of educational resources that are available 
and does not over-emphasize the impor- 
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tance of conventional patterns of admin- 
istrative organization and procedure. His 
skill in the use of educational instruments, 
including those of administration, should 
be so sure that they are seen in proper 
relationship to major educational pur- 
poses. 

. The educational enterprise should be re- 
garded as a means of mobilizing and ap- 
plying the whole range of experiences 
appropriate to the development of every 
phase or aspect of the lives of the persons 
involved in the enterprise. 

. The Director should be interested and able 
to establish desirable personal relationships 
with children and young people, individ- 
ually and as groups. 

. The Director should himself have an all- 
round development which leads him to 
appreciation of and courageous participa- 
tion in a wide range of social interests and 
activities. 

. His relationships to the education of chil- 
dren, to parents, and to other social groups 
should be made effective by thorough com- 
petence in the field of child growth and 
development and in the interpretation of 
this field by word and action. 

. The Director should be intellectually criti- 
cal of current educational and social prac- 
tice and knowledge and he should be 
persistent in the use of all the methods 
available for discovering and applying 
new truth. 

. His family relationships should be har- 
monious and he and his family should be 
happy in their associations with the school, 
the University and the community. 


In addition to these criteria, the faculty 
was conscious of another element which a 
democratic approach to the problem made it 
necessary to consider. It is true, as the Dean 
had said, that we “must work with this man” 
but it is also true that the Dean would have 
to work with him, and the administrative 
relations between these men were factors in 
the situation which could not be overlooked. 
The Dean had described the nature of these 
relationships and the faculty recognized 
them as important elements in the selection 
of the director. 

We recognized the difficulty of evaluation 
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in terms of these criteria and we agreed that 
the past behavior of any interested candi- 
date would provide the best possible evi- 
dence of the degree to which he possessed 
the characteristics which the criteria at- 
tempted to describe. We were also inclined 
to agree with the person who intimated that 
if we hoped ta find a man who in all re- 
spects measured up to these criteria our 
search would, of necessity, be extended into 
the happy hunting grounds of some educa- 
tional Nirvana. Our criteria, however, were 
known only to members of the faculty of 
the school and it was with high hopes that 
we entered upon the problem of compiling 
a list of persons whose qualifications for the 
position seemed to be worthy of investiga- 
tion. 

Each member of the committee submitted 
to the secretary the names of those whom he 
regarded as possible candidates and through 
the Dean’s office we invited all faculty mem- 
bers of the College of Education to suggest 
the names of people whom they would like 
to see considered. Some candidates were 
suggested by interested persons outside the 
University who heard that there was a va- 
cancy to be filled, and from all such sources 
an initial list of sixty-two persons was se- 
cured. We examined this list with the 
greatest care. We pooled our information 
concerning each man named and as a result 
of our combined judgment thirty of these 
men were eliminated from further consid- 
eration. We knew enough about them to 
be able to say that for one reason or another 
they did not possess the qualities of educa- 
tional leadership we wanted to see in the 
director of The University School. 

Of the thirty-two remaining names, some 
were retained only because we lacked sufh- 
cient information to form any judgment con- 
cerning the candidate, while others seemed 
worthy of further investigation and study. 
We then faced the problem of securing as 
much added information as possible con- 
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cerning each of these thirty-two men. In 
order to accomplish this purpose as effec- 
tively as possible, each of us assumed respon- 
sibility for the gathering of useful data per- 
taining to one or more of the remaining 
candidates. These data were gathered in 
various ways. We wrote to men and women 
who knew the candidate because they had 
worked with him. We wrote to those with 
whom he had associated as an equal and we 
wrote to those who at one time or another 
had been under his general administrative 
direction. We wrote to colleges and univer- 
sities where he had studied. We wrote to his 
students. We talked with men and women 
on our own campus who knew the candidate 
and who could provide us with anecdotal 
records of significant behavior. 

At the February meetings of national edu- 
cational organizations, which many of us 
attended, we found numerous opportunities 
to discuss with competent people the candi- 
dates in whom we were interested. We talked 
with the candidates themselves. Some of 
them visited the campus and spent a day or 
so in the school. We read their recent publi- 
cations and wherever possible we listened to 
their speeches. Many different sources were 
tapped in the securing of these data and at 
the next meeting of our committee a month 
or so later we found that we had a rather 
comprehensive basis for further action. Each 
member of the committee reported on the 
one or more candidates for which he had 
assumed reponsibility and each such report 
was followed by discussion as to whether or 
not that particular candidate should be re- 
tained on the list. Names were removed from 
further consideration only when there was 
unanimity concerning the desirability of such 
action. At the end of this process, which ex- 
tended over-three meetings of the committee, 
we found that seventeen names had been thus 
eliminated. The remaining fifteen names 
were retained because one or more of the 
committee members had been favorably im- 
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pressed by the available data and felt that 
further investigation would be desirable. 


Tue SoLuTION 


And so the search continued. Professional 
records were more carefully studied and 
more refined data were secured. Our criteria 
began to creak slightly, for the strain was 
heavy and they were none too selective in 
character. One member of the committee 
raised a question concerning the negative 
character of the entire procedure. He pointed 
out, and with some justification, that just 
because we had eliminated so many men 
from further consideration it did not neces- 
sarily follow that we looked with any high 
degree of favor on those who still remained 
on the list. Let us not be misled by our vague 
memories of the method of indirect proof in 
the field of mathematics. Here was a differ- 
ent situation, for even though sixty-two can- 
didates had been suggested as possible solu- 
tions for our problem the whole range of 
possibilities had certainly not been consid- 
ered. However, while vague misgivings of 
this sort did assail some of us, it was the 
general feeling of the committee that our 
progress had been sound and that we had 
made substantial progress toward the selec- 
tion of our director. The degree to which this 
feeling was justified soon became evident, 
for our next meeting turned out to be the 
last at which there was any doubt concerning 
the outcome of our deliberations. 

Through a study of the additional data 
secured, five of the fifteen names still avail- 
able were eliminated by the unanimous ac- 
tion of the committee. It was then suggested 
that the remaining ten names be ranked in 
order of preference by each person present 
so that we might learn whether or not there 
was any degree of unanimity in our think- 
ing. We agreed that there was nothing ofh- 
cial about this kind of a vote. It was merely 
for the purpose of indicating a trend and it 
might possibly suggest desirable next steps. 
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When the result of the tabulation was an- 
nounced, there was no question in the minds 
of the committee as to what “desirable next 
steps” would be. Of the ten men under con- 
sideration, one had been ranked first by every 
person present, while there was considerable 
spread concerning the respective positions of 
the remaining nine. 

The implications of this result were at once 
evident. Out of the sixty-two originally sug- 
gested, we had agreed unanimously on the 
candidate who, in our judgment, was best 
qualified for the position in question. But 
was he the man we wanted as director of 
The University School? How did he meas- 
ure up to the criteria we had adopted? Was 
there not, perhaps, a better qualified man 
whose name had not been on the original 
list? All questions of this sort and many 
others of a less fundamental character were 
carefully considered and in the end we came 
to the conclusion that we had found the man 
we wanted. Nor had we found him in “the 
happy hunting grounds of some educational 
Nirvana.” We had found him on the campus 


of our own university, but it should be said 
at once that his geographical location had 
little, if anything, to do with his selection. 
His presence on The Ohio State University 
campus did make it easier to study his pro- 
fessional career, but his record was examined 
no more thoroughly than were the records of 
many other suggested candidates. We were 
not influenced by the fact that he was a 
member of our own university faculty, but 
we were influenced by the degree to which 
he had gained the confidence and respect of 
men outside the university. His record spoke 
of qualities described in our criteria. We 
made our choice on the basis of this record 
and it has been sealed and approved by 
time. 

Five months after the Dean pledged him- 
self to “support before the president any 
candidate recommended by the committee,” 
he fulfilled this obligation and the relations 
which permeate our entire program provide 
living evidence of the advantages of democ- 
racy in administration. Democracy is not 
dead. Long live democracy! 











HELPING THE NOVICE TO ADJUST HIMSELF 
POSITIVELY 


Louis GoLDMAN 


Central Commercial and Technical High School, Newark, New Jersey 


This article, recently submitted to Epuca- 
TionaAL METHop, is presented in this special 
issue because of two values: (1) it presents a 
problem in supervision and personal adjustment 
from the standpoint of the supervised; and (2) 
while expressing irritation and dissatisfaction 
resulting from supervision, at the same time it 
emphasizes the need felt by a young teacher for 
help and understanding by an older leader. 
We have much to say about the necessity for 
giving the child and adolescent a sense of se- 
curity. Assuming that because young teachers 
have an air of youthful confidence they can 
meet their students adequately is to suggest that 
security, like the old “faculty,” is an entity, us- 
able at any time or in any place. The reader 
may find in the article by Mr. Goldman atti- 
tudes or generalizations with which to disagree. 
This teacher has, however, thus far missed the 
help and guidance of more experienced fellow 
teachers in working out an educational pro- 
gram in line with a democratic philosophy. To 
condemn his reactions as hypersensitive, or his 
generalizations as unfounded, is to avoid the 
problem his frank statement presents.—Editor. 


Although a humane method of inducting 
a novice into the work and program of so- 
called progressive schools may have been 
adopted by some schools ten or more years 
ago, many supervisors did not bother them- 
selves very much about the new teacher. At 
that time the writer, filled with modern ideas 
and overflowing with enthusiasm, began his 
teaching career. He was fortunate in obtain- 
ing substitute work and was called upon to 
take various classes where the regular teach- 
ers were absent from one period to a week 
or more. In one instance he was called to 
take, for one period, the graduating class in 
English of one of the most brilliant teachers 
in the school and a recognized authority in 
his field. The supervisor’s office was located 
in the room where this class was being held, 
enclosed from the room proper by a partition. 


EntuHustastic STartT—Tracic REActIon 


The writer realized his peculiar position. 
He could not take up the regular work of 
the class because no program had been given 
to him by anyone. He was anxious to make 
a good impression upon the supervisor in the 
hope of securing permanent employment. 
He had just finished reading a book, The 
Modern Temper, by Joseph Wood Krutch, 
and he felt certain that he could devote the 
period to a useful and beneficial discussion 
of this book. He attempted to stimulate in 
the minds of the pupils a “Weltanschauung,” 
so that they might continue to be interested 
in developing a broad point of view toward 
life and its problems. When the period was 
over, the writer’s supervisor approached him 
and curtly remarked, “As an English teacher, 
you would do very well in the history or 
economics department.” 

This remark caused a tragic reaction in the 
mind of the writer. For years thereafter he 
devoted himself to the narrow field of depart- 
mental English and lost all sight of the large 
values that had arisen on the educational 
horizon. He became stultified. He suffered, 
but his pupils were the real victims of his 
mechanical procedures in the classroom. He 
was never properly initiated in and adjusted 
to the curriculum. He was given a copy of it 
and told to adhere strictly to it. He was never 
invited to confer with the supervisor, so that 
the curriculum might be clarified to him, a 
novice, who had been stimulated to enter the 
teaching profession as his destiny in life. The 
supervisor never attempted to initiate him 
into the school organization and the method- 
ology of the particular department. 
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HELPING THE NOVICE 


SUPERVISION NEEDED 


The philosophy of modern supervision is 
aimed at democratizing the attitude of the 
supervisor in evaluating the products of edu- 
cation. It injects into supervision a humane 
concern for the welfare of the teacher and 
the pupil. It demands that the supervisor 
have a thorough and complete understand- 
ing of the esprit de corps of his school. He 
must, in the words of the poet, take his place: 

Amid the press. . . . 

To guide aright the steps of all, 


That all may meet the day’s demands, 
And all respond to duty’s call. 


’Tis he who lifts young eyes to heights, 
Who kindles hearts, expands the soul, 
Creates in minds these strong delights 
Which wise men’s thoughts for us unroll. 


’Tis he who teaches life’s deep need. . . . 

To value truth and honor’s claim, 

Despise the false in work and deed 

Make righteousness the daily aim.* 

For the supervisor must become the teacher 
of the young novice whose lack of experi- 
ence, lack of environmental adjustment, and 
insecurity make him tremble in the presence 
of his supervisor. 


Tyre oF Supervisor NEEDED 


If the supervisor desires to be one, in the 
modern true sense and meaning of the word, 
he should aid the novice to adjust himself to 
the philosophy of the curriculum. But he 
must first be capable of assimilating and un- 
derstanding the great principles underlying 
modern trends in education. He must realize 
that the pupils were not created for the 
school, but that the school was built to give 
pupils an opportunity to develop into com- 
plete integrated personalities. He must re- 
member that these young people come to us 
with emotions, desires, partially formed hab- 
its, and all the promissory notes of mankind. 
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He must realize that he has been picked to 
mould this plastic clay that has been placed 
in his trust. He must have sufficient training 
and worldly experience to comprehend “the 
shift that has taken place from bare discus- 
sion to the testing of hypothesis by observable 
consequences, which is the best available key 
to the interpretation of the modern world.” ? 

He must grasp the significance of the social 
integration that is taking place, with its de- 
mands on education to develop a world- 
mindedness in pupils in order to give them 
the ability to observe and analyze the social 
problems comprehensively. The supervisor 
must meet the demands of democracy by 
impressing his teachers, and especially the 
novice, with the principles of democracy as 
they touch every phase of life. Taught prop- 
erly, these principles would arouse the feeling 
in children expressed by Kilpatrick that, 
“Childhood has thus been not an integral 
room in the house of life but rather the ves- 
tibule to life, a time of mere preparation to 
live later.”* 

Above all, the supervisor must always have 
a receptive mind which is flexible enough to 
accept “an intelligent moralization with the 
adaptive ‘why’ of conduct always underlying 
its ‘what’.” * 

A supervisor should comprehend the ne- 
cessity of a school program which provides 
actual experiencing of life for children under 
teachers who sympathize with childhood. 
He should fulfill the pupils’ desires for con- 
stant activity by furnishing them with chal- 
lenging enterprises which form the typical 
learning procedure via purposeful activity. 
But he must not lose sight of the importance 
of obtaining teachers who sympathize with 
childhood and know that development can 
take place through progressive pupil activity, 
and who are well aware of the basic assump- 
tion that growth is effected by adequate 


1 Reigner, Charles G., ‘To the Teachers of America,” Phi Delta Kappa, 20: 7 (March, 1938). 
— William H., Education for a Changing Civilization. The Macmillan Co., 1937. 
td. 


* Ibid. 
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behavior and the acquisition of the accumu- 
lations of civilization. Such teachers he must 
assure with security and must stimulate with 
encouragement and good friendly advice. 
In order to emphasize the adaptive “why” 
which the supervisor must take into con- 
sideration to meet the progressive ideas 
that are being formulated on all sides, he 
should be cognizant of this basic idea that 
learning consists of activity. 

Concomitant with this, a duty devolves 
upon the supervisor to be thoroughly con- 
versant with such expressions of enlightened 
opinion as have been expressed by leading 
educators on the development of an inte- 
grated personality, and to impart this infor- 
mation to the novice. 

If the supervisor has evaluated his place 
in terms of modern educational theory and 
practice, and if he has been permeated with 
the spirit of creative supervision, he is then 
qualified to take the young teacher by the 
hand and lead him through the vistas of 
creative education. He can aid the novice to 
become a self-confident, creative, integrated 
personality. 

But in order to attain this magnificent 
position from whence he can stimulate the 
novice, the supervisor must first acquaint 
himself with the novice’s educational, social, 
and experiential background in order to un- 
derstand the emotional reactions of the young 
teacher after his first few contacts with the 
regular staff. He must be on hand to help 
the beginner absorb some of the dangerous 
shocks that may come from inconsiderate 
members of the staff; to aid in hurdling some 
of the obstructions that may be placed in the 
novice’s path through petty jealousies of 
some of the small-minded men and women 
with whom he works. The supervisor must 
become a receptacle for anxieties, complaints, 
and questions. He must be the doctor to 
remedy any emotional maladjustments that 
may arise between the novice and the staff. 
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He must be the father confessor to whom the 
novice can pour out his doubts and sins, 

In the process of developing the young 
teacher into an integrated personality, the 
supervisor must emphasize the basic concept 
that the school is a democracy in which the 
major principle is respect for the dignity of 
the human personality. 

Furthermore, the supervisor should be con- 
versant with and ready to impart to the 
novice the ideals and practical implications 
of democracy as expressed by Counts: 


If America is not to be false to the promise 
of her youth, she must do more than simply 
perpetuate the democratic ideal of human re- 
lationships; she must make an intelligent 
and determined effort to fulfill it. The de- 
mocracy of the past was the chance fruit of a 
strange conjunction of forces on the new con- 
tinent; the democracy of the future can only 
be the intended offspring of the union of hu- 
man reason, purpose, and will. The con- 
scious and deliberate achievement of democ- 
racy under novel circumstances is the task of 
our generation.” 


And lastly, the supervisor should be fa- 
miliar with Cox’s idea of democracy which 
is an effective definition: 


This is the essence of democracy. For de- 
mocracy is first an urge, next a faith, then a 
sanction, and finally it is potentially a suc- 
cess. Democracy as a way of life aims at 
the common good through the highest de- 
velopment of each individual. . . . Democ- 
racy must be judged by its ability to make 
every citizen a creative leader in some enter- 
prise, however small, and at the same time a 
contented but critical follower of superior in- 
sight in other fields, however extended. . . * 


Having emphasized these concepts of 
democracy, the supervisor must now assist 
the teacher in fitting himself into the life of 
a progressive school. 


Tue Supervisor’s First Duty 


One of the supervisor’s first duties should 
be to help the novice become adjusted to the 


5 Counts, George, Dare the School Build a New Social Order? John Day Co., 1932. 


® Cox, P. W. L 


. L., The Junior High School and Its Curriculum. 


Scribner, 1929. 
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HELPING THE NOVICE 


school environment, to familiarize him with 

the curriculum and its manner of applica- 

tion. He must advise the novice of the lati- 

tudes granted to teachers in applying the 

curriculum. The supervisor’s responsibility 

“is peculiarly immediate. . . .”‘ The novice 
feels the need of definite instructions and 
assistance, and, therefore, the opportunity to 
direct his efforts and so to obtain the kind of 
classroom management desired by the super- 
visor is unique. Early action by the admin- 
istration is necessary, however, for once the 
novice has established his own routines and 
standards, administrative efforts are ham- 
pered by the fact that habits and attitudes in 
relation to pupils, to records, to equipment, 
to extra-classroom duties, and the rest must 
be modified or overcome. Much more effec- 
tive will be effort made at the very start to 
help each beginning teacher to earn success 
and equanimity in terms of the behaviors 
and attitudes that the supervisor desires to 
foster.® 

In order to stimulate participation in crea- 
tive school control, the supervisor should 
ascertain whether the novice has been at- 
tuned to the school, the pupils, and the other 
members of the faculty. If this has been ac- 
complished, then the supervisor may encour- 
age the novice to experiment with some of 
his own creative ideas with the supervisor’s 
approval, of course. 

Probably the most difficult problem that 
faces the supervisor is that of acclimating the 
novice to education as a forceful creation of 
a responsible personality. 

The young teacher’s first years actually in the 
teaching field are the vital ones, the ones in 
which proper or improper concepts are formed, 
in which he learns to contribute much or noth- 
ing at all; And the chief guide must be his 
principal. The young teacher comes to school 
enthusiastic, open-minded, and looks to the 
principal for guidance.® 

Every supervisor should be interested in 
encouraging his novices to grow in progres- 
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sive educational ideas. This, however, is 
sometimes difficult because supervisors are 
unable to increase the salaries of new teachers 
to meet the additional expense for further 
graduate study. However, the supervisor, if 
he is willing, may become an instructor in 
graduate studies in education which will 
greatly benefit both himself and his new 
teachers. He may conduct these classes in 
some school in his community that can easily 
be reached by teachers interested in discuss- 
ing the modern progressively creative ideas 
of education. Furthermore, he should al- 
ways be ready to refer his new teachers to the 
best and latest educational literature. He 
should make every effort to induce local 
libraries to stock books and periodicals on 
modern progressive education in sufficient 
quantities to make them readily available to 
all who request them. 

Personal conferences have done more to 
instill in the young teacher a desire to im- 
prove himself than anything else. The novice 
who is called into his supervisor’s office and 
treated as an equal feels that the supervisor 
has a personal interest in him. He will do 
his utmost to make himself worthy of the 
confidence which, he feels, his supervisor has 
reposed in him. During the personal con- 
ference the progressive supervisor will take 
the opportunity of advising the teacher to 
broaden himself culturally through reading, 
to become familiar with and take an active 
part in community affairs, so that he may be 
able to bring to his pupils actual life situa- 
tions in the form of community problems 
which he and his pupils will attempt to solve. 

It is the supervisor’s bounden duty, if he 
wishes to build an efficient progressive teach- 
ing corps, to encourage experimentation in 
creative fields. Moreover, he should be ready 
and willing to cooperate in any creative un- 
dertaking. He should be ready to give praise 


7™Cox, P. W. L., and Langfitt, R. E., High School Administration and Supervision. American Book Co., 1934. 
Ibid 


® McAboy, C. E. W., “Principal and New Teacher,” Sierra Educational News, California Teachers’ Association, 


September, 1938. 
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for any success attained. His censure of the 
novice in case of failure should be mild and 
more in the form of encouragement to do 
better next time than to thwart him with too 
harsh criticism. 

Finally, the supervisor should make every 
effort to instill in the novice a sense of ease by 
securing for him a competence which will 
enable him to free himself from economic 
insecurity, in order that he may devote him- 
self entirely to his profession. The novice 
will then have no fears to hinder him and 
will devote himself to the task of becoming a 
creative, progressive teacher by continuing 
his graduate work, by broadening himself 
culturally, and by participating in research 
studies and supervisory projects. 


In SUMMARY 


Modern creative supervision must aid the 

novice in the following ways: 

1. It must inculcate the true meaning of de- 
mocracy and the function of a school in a 
democracy. 

2. It must instill an experimental spirit. 

3- It must create a desire to think in terms of 
community welfare instead of his own sub- 
ject. 

4. It must create a desire to study and 
analyze his pupils as human beings. 

5. It must create a desire to broaden his views 
and to understand the implications of mod- 
ern philosophies. 

6. It must create a desire to understand that 
the aim of education is to create an inte- 
grated individual. 

7. It must aid in realizing a broader concept 
of the interaction between the school and 
the social environment. 
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EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY AS A SOURCE OF GROWTH 


Lester A. KIRKENDALL 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 


AFTER TEN ARDUOUS MONTHS 
oF TEACHING ProvipE YOURSELF AN Oppor- 
TUNITY FOR PERsoNAL GROWTH—TIAKE AN 
ALASKAN CRUISE 


Thus read the caption of an advertisement 
which appeared last spring in an educational 
magazine. The basic assumption that, for 
the teacher, no personal growth can or does 
occur while teaching, is interesting and sig- 
nificant. It presupposes an educational proc- 
ess in which the pupils learn by absorbing 
a body of knowledge handed out by the 
teacher. Her role is similar to that of a guide 
who points out and explains to the pupil 
certain landmarks on his educational scene. 
Such a philosophy produces the teacher who 
assigns “lessons,” the only purpose of which 
is to provide the pupils with something to 
return to the teacher the next day in class in 
response to her questions. 

Teaching becomes a matter of passing 
along isolated facts which are in no way 
adapted to the needs, capacities, and interests 
of the particular pupils. All too often the 
subject matter is unrelated to the constantly 
changing social conditions. It is those who 
teach in this fashion who find teaching 
“monotonous” and “the same old grind day 
after day.” It is they who find themselves 
no broader after ten months of teaching than 
they were before. In fact, such an educa- 
tional philosophy will stifle the personal 
growth of the teacher. Yet the most fertile 
and provocative stimulus for development 
should be the teacher’s educational philoso- 
phy. The consistent practice of a democratic 
philosophy of education cannot help but pro- 
duce growth on the part of the teacher who 
holds it. The philosophy itself does not pro- 
duce the growth; rather the development 


arises from the situations which result from 
procedures based upon such a philosophy. A 
genuine educational process which produces 
pupil growth cannot occur without resulting 
in a simultaneous growth on the part of the 
teacher. To an extent the teacher may meas- 
ure the effectiveness of her work by deter- 
mining upon its completion whether she her- 
self has a broader understanding. 


PrincipLes Basic To GRowTH 


Such generalities as the above are often 
made but infrequently understood. Let us, 
by noting two basic principles and then by 
actual illustrations, see how personal growth 
for the teacher may arise from educational 
procedures she sets up. 

First, the teacher must have clearly in 
mind the purposes for which she is teaching. 
This understanding must go further than a 
mere nebulous statement of aims on a lesson 
plan. She must have her objectives so clearly 
in mind that a question in regard to them 
will result immediately in a clear-cut, under- 
standable statement. Further than that, the 
procedures to be used in their attainment 
must be at least fairly clear. One cannot al- 
ways see just how to reach a particular goal, 
but some idea must be present, else the ob- 
jective quickly fades from mind. The teacher 
must constantly press her own thinking with 
such questions as: What am I trying to ac- 
complish? Why is this objective a worthy 
one? Is it acceptable both to myself and to 
the pupils? What methods should I use? 
Does this procedure really accomplish what 
I hope it will? How can I improve my pro- 
cedure in light of my objectives? What are 
the needs of this particular group of pupils? 
Will what I am doing with my pupils help 
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them to adjust better to contemporary and 
future social conditions? 

In the second place, personal growth for 
the teacher depends upon the intent to pro- 
duce a change in the pupils with whom one 
is working. How many teachers go into 
their classrooms every day with a clear under- 
standing of the needs of their pupils and a 
definite intent to produce a change in them? 
How many teachers can justify asking thirty 
pupils to spend fifty minutes a day for ninety 
days with them if that justification must 
come from a definite and clear-cut concept 
of a contribution to be made to the growth 
of the pupils? 

The second principle is a necessary corol- 
lary of the first. If the first exists in isolation, 
then the teacher finds herself working with 
subject matter alone—material which, de- 
pending upon the subject, may remain quite 
the same from year to year. Association with 
the living, reacting organism—the individual 
pupil—provides the real opportunity for 
growth. When the pupil begins to question, 
attempts to put his learning into practice, 
strives to see relationships, then his teacher 
can grow because she has a unique and ever- 
changing situation to which she may react. 
But all this implies, to quote from a recent 
book, that she “works with the pupils, not 
on them.” 

Still greater personal growth results when 
the needs of the pupil, his growth and devel- 
opment are related to the needs and con- 
tinuous evolutionary processes of society. In 
fact the social processes must be introduced 
if the teacher is to secure maximum growth. 
Ideally this association should prevail from 
the beginning, and if it does it affords an in- 
finite opportunity for constantly widening 
horizons. 


GrowTH IN CLassrooM TEACHING 


Now for some illustrations, so we may see 
how this growth occurs in actual practice. A 
teacher in a secondary school trying to in- 


terest a group of pupils in a study of the sign- 
ing of the federal Constitution was con- 
fronted with this question from one of the 
pupils: “How can a study of the Constitu- 
tion be of any help to us?” The next ques- 
tion in response to the teacher’s answer was: 
“How can knowing the Constitution make 
us any more loyal to our country, or any 
better citizens?” Any realistic attempt on 
the part of a teacher to answer such questions 
necessarily forces her own thinking. Even if 
she has answered the question before, the 
unique background of the particular class or 
pupil is almost certain to require a different 
approach and reply. The teacher’s attempt 
to answer the questioner in terms of his back- 
ground and experience will create a new and 
challenging situation for her. Had she ac- 
cepted a non-democratic philosophy she 
would not have thought it important or de- 
sirable for pupils to raise such questions with 
the teacher in the first place. In fact, a fol- 
lower of a more formalistic philosophy might 
actually have discouraged or refused to an- 
swer such questions. In any case, the oppor- 
tunity for personal growth which can occur 
through being pressed with a perplexing 
question would have been denied the teacher. 


GrowTH IN Extra-Curricutar ACTIVITIES 


Another very good illustration is found in 
a situation taken from the college level. In 
a particular college the practice had been 
followed for a number of years of having 
compulsory assembly weekly. The students 
chafed under the compulsion of attendance, 
claiming that the programs had degenerated 
in quality, and that often’ attendance was a 
sheer waste of time. The student council 
gave recognition to these charges by a repeal 
of the compulsory attendance rule. The stu- 
dents thereupon demonstrated that they had 
a low opinion of the programs, for attend- 
ance dropped, often until fifty per cent or 
even less of the student body was present. 
The result was a marked discouragement on 
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the part of those students and faculty mem- 
bers in charge of the program, and wide- 
spread disapproval of the non-compulsory 
attendance rule on the part of other indi- 
viduals, particularly faculty members. 

The first proposal was to return at once to 
the compulsory attendance rule, but this so- 
Jution was denied by the administration on 
the grounds that it would constitute no solu- 
tion to the problem. 

The situation then pressed the members of 
the assembly committee and interested stu- 
dents and faculty members to a consideration 
of the part assembly programs should play 
in the education of the college students. 
These discussions led to others, which were 
in a number of cases carried directly into the 
classrooms, on such topics as what consti- 
tuted culture, how the students could be 
brought to see the value of cultural pro- 
grams, and how the quality of the programs 
could be improved. The discussion of these 
topics led to a definite examination of the 
purposes of teacher-preparation procedures 
and, in the case of some faculty members, 
their curricular offerings. Other members of 
the staff still held to the belief that the solu- 
tion was an immediate return to compulsory 
attendance. 

A year of debate on the part of students 
and faculty resulted in a return to the com- 
pulsory attendance rule, with good grace on 
the part of most of the student body. The 
students themselves had thought through the 
situation carefully enough so that they were 
convinced of the need for some kind of defi- 
nitely stated standard, even in a cooperative 
enterprise. Also a better concept was secured 
of what constituted a democratic and co- 
operative enterprise, and the difference be- 
tween anarchy, democracy, and authoritarian 
control. Others, both students and faculty, 
resolved to raise the quality of the assembly 
programs. The student body voted to add 
several hundred dollars to the funds of the 
assembly committee to secure better speakers. 
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Various faculty members, now more keenly 
aware of the problems of the assembly com- 
mittee, and the importance of good assembly 
programs, began to assist in securing the 
services of good speakers and entertainers 
with the result that the quality of programs 
was materially raised. 

The prevailing opinion at the college is 
that a definite development in the thinking 
of individuals has occurred—a development 
which never could have occurred if an irra- 
tional type of behavior had been secured by 
a hasty retreat to authoritarian methods as a 
substitution for thinking. 


GrowTtH THroucH Work WiItH INDIVIDUAL 
Pupits 


Direct work with individual pupils pro- 
vides another source of growth for a teacher 
trying to help her students in the attainment 
of definite objectives. One of the most broad- 
ening and educative experiences of my teach- 
ing career extended over a period of three 
years when I had as an assistant a young man 
who was preparing himself to enter the field 
of teaching. He was alert, eager, and sen- 
sible. It was agreed that his work should be 
as educational for him as possible. To that 
end he was encouraged to ask any questions 
he wished. I pointed out for him the impli- 
cations and ramifications of problems upon 
which we were working, and gave him all 
possible information relating to the tasks he 
was performing, with respect both to pro- 
cedures and to objectives. Looking back, I 
see clearly that we both grew through the 
experience. His questions in regard to teach- 
ing procedures, about my methods and my 
objectives, and the general nature of educa- 
tion constantly stimulated me to a closer 
examination of all of these issues for myself. 
Sharp thinking was necessary both to explain 
—and in some cases to justify—the things I 
was doing, and to make them clear to him. 
In a number of instances I altered practices 
after a discussion concerning them. His 
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graduation meant that I lost a most stimu- 
lating student whose efforts to grow had 
contributed to my own growth in many a 
way. 


An Inspirtnc Concept oF EDUCATION 


Out of experiences such as these was built 
a broader and more stimulating concept of 
education. Long ago, if I ever held it, I 
abandoned the discredited concept of educa- 
tion as a “pouring-in process.” To me edu- 
cation (the word was derived from the Latin, 
educere, to lead out, as I was told in my un- 
dergraduate classes) was a process of “draw- 
ing out,” or of producing an “unfolding” on 
the part of the pupil. It was never quite 
clear to me whether education should be 
classified as an extractive industry or a horti- 
cultural enterprise. Certainly there was little 
or no awareness that in the process of pupil 
growth the teacher might grow too. Grad- 
ually I came to realize that the best educa- 
tional process is one of mutual growth and 
development on the part of both teacher and 
pupil. In fact, a teacher may measure pupil 
development to an extent by judging whether 
in the process of teaching he has himself be- 
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come broader. Those who have experienced 
for themselves the growth which a genuine 
educational process produces can appreciate 
the dedication made in a book published not 
long ago. It read: “To my students... 
who have exemplified the truth of the an- 
cient adage, ‘one learns much from his 
teachers, more from his colleagues, and most 
from his pupils’.” Sincere efforts at solving 
the problems and meeting the specific needs 
of pupils can have no alternative but that of 
producing growth in the teacher. He is en- 
gaged in the production of changes in his 
pupils and in helping them to adjust to so- 
ciety. 

Every pupil is a unique individual. His 
background, his interests, his personality, 
his needs are like those of no other pupil. 
Every social situation is unique also. Finally, 
both pupils and social situations are always 
in the process of change. All this means that 
the teacher must constantly adjust herself to 
new and changing conditions. She must 
study both pupils and situations, adjust to 
them, and learn how to utilize them in 
teaching. This can mean nothing other 
than a constant process of growth. 

















THE RELATION OF THE MUSIC TEACHER TO 
HIS COMMUNITY 


G. D. Wiese 


Bureau of Educational Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


In order to justify his existence, the music 
teacher has had to be a salesman. To his 
surprise, he is now discovering that his sales- 
manship has been so effective that any major 
changes in his stock in trade must be sold not 
only to the school but also to society. Unfor- 
tunately, the changes that seem to grow out 
of the application of the newer educational 
concepts tend to deglamorize his wares. 

The thoughtful music teacher is weighing 
the values of traditional public school music 
against those embodied in the newer curricu- 
lar concepts. In general, the movement to- 
ward the functional concept of education 
is claiming widespread allegiance among 
teachers and administrators. But the appli- 
cation of the principles involved does not 
move forward on an even front in the various 
areas of the school. Whether the difficulty 
of readjustment is greater in some subject- 
matter areas or whether the teachers in some 
areas hold with more tenacity to traditional 
methods is problematical. However, to date, 
music teachers have encountered great diffi- 
culty in “seeing their way through” the 
newer concepts. For this reason, it is fortu- 
nate that a section of this issue of Epuca- 
TIONAL Meruop can be devoted to a discus- 
sion of some of the problems which music 
teachers encounter in adjusting their com- 
munities to the more functional views of 
music in modern education. 


Tue Music TEACHER AND Pustic RELATIONS 


The music teacher probably maintains a 
more direct contact with society than does 
any other teacher except the athletic coach. 
Listed under his “musts” are band concerts, 


student recitals, personal appearances, filler 
for innumerable club meetings, music for 
parades and athletic events, “special music” 
for churches, and so forth. 

Thus, changes in the public school music 
curriculum come quickly to the attention of 
the community. Because of this close affilia- 
tion between the music teacher and his com- 
munity, music curricular changes often re- 
quire the sanction not only of the music 
teacher and the administrator but also of the 
community. 

This is especially true if the changes tend 
to affect the amount or the nature of public 
appearances by the teacher or his pupils. Be- 
cause of this close relationship, the music 
teacher must constantly guard against being 
lulled into acceptance of applause as a ba- 
rometer of the educational excellence of his 
program. There are certainly strong reasons 
why the “applause meter” type of evaluation 
of a music curriculum has been the most 
practical one. After all, if a music teacher 
brings forth an operetta, a marching band, 
an a cappella choir, and a few student stars, 
he certainly is producing for the community. 

These observations are not meant to dis- 
parage the interest of the community in 
public-school music. In fact, the functional 
philosophy of education commits us to a 
constant intensification of musical school- 
community relations. However, it is essen- 
tial that administrators and music teachers 
make themselves fully cognizant of the pre- 
dispositions and limitations of their commu- 
nity so that some degree of community pride 
is not allowed to impose an undesirable lag 
on the growth of public-school music. 
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Tue Op PRroFEssor 


In order to point up some of the areas in 
which music teachers must readjust not only 
the curriculum but also the disposition of the 
community, we might hazard a sketch of the 
old gentleman who twenty years ago did so 
much to crystalize the community concept 
of a good music teacher. 

He was called “Professor.” He spoke with 
an accent, was feared for his temper and re- 
spected for his background. He deplored 
the dearth of culture in this country, and 
fumed and stormed at the “trash” Americans 
sang and played. He ruminated about the 
wonderful days in Vienna—or was it Mos- 
cow, or Berlin, or Paris? His manner was a 
strange combination of severity in things 
classical and naiveté in things American. He 
was “a character around town.” He was for- 
given for his temper and for his strange attire 
because he was an artist. All artists were 
that way! 

The most significant trait of the “Pro- 
fessor” for our purposes was his aloofness 
from society. He lived for his art and took 
his mission to be the winning of others to the 
cause which he found so worth while. “Art 
for art’s sake” was his slogan or, perhaps, it 
was violin playing for its own sake. The 
particular packet of culture which he brought 
was a thing of intrinsic worth. The pupil 
was the means for carrying on the traditions 
which were so sincerely revered by the “Pro- 
fessor.” 

Long hours of practice and violent denun- 
ciations were prerequisites for admission into 
the inner circle of those who “knew” good 
music. When one could negotiate the in- 
tricacies of Chopin, or Wieniowski, he was 
getting well along. At this stage of the 
game, the pupil must withdraw and treasure 
his talent. Woe betide the promising young 
pupil who was caught “playing trash.” 
Dance orchestras and theatre orchestras were 
certain roads to ruin. So the “young hope- 
ful’s” relations to the music of his own so- 
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ciety varied inversely with the professor's 
estimate of him as a fine musician. Conse- 
quently, contemporary music has, to a de- 
plorable extent, evolved without either the 
blessing or the refining influence of the “Pro- 
fessor’s” students. 

If the “Professor” was asked to play an old 
familiar song, he politely refused with some 
comment to the effect that he didn’t play that 
kind of music. Thus he brought to an Amer- 
ican community a particular parcel of a total 
life pattern with which he was familiar. 
And his aim was to establish this category 
of a culture which had produced him and 
which he loved. 

Since his whole life pattern was pointed 
up in his music, he reasoned that his music 
could recreate the desirable aspects of his life 
pattern. The meanings and the vitality of 
his music were to him intrinsic in the music. 
So the one and the sure way of re-establish- 
ing in this new community pattern the values 
which he found worthy was through diligent 
propagation of the finest music produced by 
the European culture patterns. The part 
played by the sociological context in which 
he had found his music was of minor con- 
cern to him. So also was the sociological 
context in which he found his students. His 
music was culture itself and culture was 
where his music was regardless of the large 
context in which it appeared. 

The “Professor” was not greatly concerned 
with society except as he could win people 
for classical music. To this task he devoted 
himself with unceasing vigor. His occasional 
concessions to the tastes of the American 
audience in general were usually limited to 
use of the European counterpart of our popu- 
lar music or else to the use of American- 
made music which was rather obviously pat- 
terned after a European model. 

In consequence, although the community 
was conscious of him as a part of its pattern, 
the “Professor,” because he was convinced 
that he was presenting a better thing, mini- 
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mized his contact with the community ex- 
cept in those instances in which he could set 
the pattern of conduct. There was the au- 
thority of age and tradition in the things for 
which he stood. So, if his music, or the 
music of his pupils, was not loved, it was at 
least respected. It represented “culture.” It 
was the sort of thing that was difficult and 
good. Shakespeare and the Latin and Greek 
authors were in that category, too. 

Thus, out of the interrelation of the sincere 
old “Professor” and the young and eager 
new America (conscious of a lack of “cul- 
ture”) there grew a deep-rooted fetishism— 
a fervent and occasionally defensive belief 
that “classical” music, all of it which some- 
how had obtained that label, was good and 
good for one, whether one liked it or not. 
This attitude is typified still in, “I don’t 
understand classical music, but I appreciate 


” 


it. 
Tue STEREOTYPE IN Pusiic ScHoot Music 


As music was introduced in the public 
schools, it was geared to the vigorous 
methods brought by the European music 
masters. But purists repeatedly reminded 
the community that, through some peculiar 
quirk of the American mind, people just 
didn’t gather in the evenings to play Haydn 
and Mozart, they didn’t sing Schubert songs 
and English madrigals, they didn’t build and 
support opera houses in every village. The 
fact that a new way of life was bringing cor- 
responding changes in musical activities was 
hard to accept. 

At least in school the children could still 
have “the best,” and so the public demanded 
“the best” of music in the schools. “The 
best” was the kind of music that the “Pro- 
fessor” taught. It was the hardest and it was 
understood by the fewest. Its origins, it was 
a foregone conclusion, were the most lofty. 
Of course, it was “the best”! 

So music was a cultural subject with which 
every child was now privileged to have con- 


tact. Well-meaning teachers taught what 
they had been taught, and so the idea of the 
respectability of “classical” music became 
twice removed from the situations in which 
it had sprung to life. 

With the coming of phonographs and re- 
cordings, children sat straight with folded 
hands while being exposed to the music 
which had literally brought audiences to 
tears or to shouts of excitement in the coun- 
tries to which this music was native. The 
music teacher had become a sort of mission- 
ary, carrying on the precepts of the old “Pro- 
fessor.” The children were being given op- 
portunities of which their parents had been 
deprived. They would be better because of it. 

Here was the assumption that music was 
a primary causative factor. It was something 
like a creed which, once “sold,” would be- 
come functional and change society through 
its functioning. “Good” music would, of its 
own intrinsic merit, grow if given a start and 
society would be better. “Good” music be- 
came synonymous with “classical” music. 
Bach and Gounod, Beethoven and Rossini, 
Brahms and Chaminade were all included 
under one label. Moreover, anything that 
came from the pen of one of the accepted 
composers belonged to the same general 
“bin” marked good. 

So an enormous prestige-value was ac- 
corded any and all specifics which belonged 
to that vague and heterogeneous collection 
of music called “classical.” Out of respect 
for an older, more refined culture came a 
concept of good music which was quite inde- 
pendent of any integral function of that 
music with the society to which it was being 
brought. 


Tue Duatism or “Goon” anp “USABLE” 
Music 


But, left to their natural tendencies, chil- 
dren and most adults choose and use func- 
tional music—music for worship, for fun, for 
dancing and singing—in short, music usable 
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for the expression of feelings not adequately 
expressed without it. American people have 
been no exception. As they lauded the cali- 
ber of classical music, they danced, had min- 
strels, vaudeville, revivals, etc. Still, they 
demanded the “best” for their children and 
took pride in what they got even if public- 
school music had a way of staying at school 
when the pupil left. 

While conservatories taught the structure 
of Bach chorals, the Billy Sunday hymns 
swept the country. While children were 
memorizing titles and melodies for music- 
memory contests, jazz music made its phe- 
nomenal rise. So there grew up a distinct 
dualism between usable music and “good” 
music. The proponents of each tolerantly 
admitted that there was probably something 
in the other, but there was seldom a thought 
of any vital relationship between the two 
sides. Each must grow or be rooted out be- 
cause of its own strength or weakness. 


Tue Music TEACHER STEREOTYPE 


In accordance with this musical dualism, 
the music taught in the schools has been con- 
sidered discrete from the music in many 
other portions of society, and the music 
teacher himself has been forced into the role 
of a musical purist not only in theory but 
also in conduct. Unfortunately musical aloof- 
ness has often been assumed to be a trans- 
ferable attribute of the teacher. So the music 
teacher has been considered not only a musi- 
cal purist but a purist. 

The music teacher is expected in church, 
and at concerts and recitals. This is probably 
as it should be. But the music teacher is not 
expected to m.c. a variety show. He is not 
expected at a jam session. He is not expected 
at the old-time dance. He is not expected to 
conduct the pit orchestra unless there is an 
opera or an operetta on the stage. He is sup- 
posed to know “The Lorelei,” but not 
“Frankie and Johnny.” He is supposed to 
know about the minuet but not about the 


shag. He is supposed to know about the 
improvisations of Liszt, but not about those 
of Lewis Armstrong. He is supposed to 
know about the clavichord, but not about the 
sock cymbal. He is supposed to know how 
to harmonize a choral, but he is not expected 
to know how to do “a special” on China Boy. 
Without hazarding any comparisons be- 
tween these bits of musical subject matter, it 
certainly is true that jamming, old-time fid- 
dling, contemporary dances, and modern or- 
chestration are at least as important to the 
student as are their counterparts of a century 
or more ago. 

Because of the “purist” stereotype in which 
the music teacher is so often placed by the 
community, the music teacher hesitates to 
take an active part in characteristically con- 
temporary musical activities. Here the stereo- 
type in which the music teacher is placed 
comes into conflict with the teacher’s right to 
live a varied and unhampered life. Disre- 
garding for the moment the professional 
aspects of the discussion, the music teacher 
as a person deserves to be freed from the 
“purist” stereotype. Disregarding for the 
moment the needs of the student body and 
of the community, the music teacher needs 
freedom to pursue the sorts of activities 
which seem desirable for him, without fear 
of becoming professionally stigmatized in 
doing so. 

The administrator can be of great service 
to the community, the student body, and to 
his music teacher by giving careful and ob- 
jective consideration to these “survivals” in 
the pattern of social norms in which the 
music teacher still, in many cases, is forced 
both professionally and personally to live. 


Community EpucaTION 


The progressive music teacher has seen the 
necessity for rethinking his program, but he 
is constantly reminded of the predisposition 
of his community. His problems are enor- 
mous. Only by the finest sort of community- 
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administrator-teacher understanding can the 
nature of good music be redefined in terms 
of children and their needs and interests. 
The contemporary school music teacher is 
now being faced with the perplexing task of 
convincing the community that desirable 
music for children must be defined in terms 
of its immediate utility in meeting the inter- 
ests and needs of children instead of being 
defined in terms of structural form and au- 
thoritarian respectability. 

The coming of functionalism to education 
brings among others these perplexing prob- 
lems for the music teacher: (1) Are we ad- 
justing children to music, or is music to serve 
children? (2) Are we to promote the double 
standard of school music and out-of-school 
music, or shall we throw the weight of our 
influence toward the promotion of a native 
musical expression? (3) Should music some- 
how be an expression of reactions to the in- 
dustrial, mechanized, modern life which we 
all live, or should it be a thing apart? (4) 
Shall we hold to the music which has been 
labeled “good,” or shall we allow boys and 
girls to redefine good music in terms of per- 
sonal functional criteria? (5) Shall we sacri- 
fice the prestige of public performance in 
order to devote more specialized attention to 
areas in child development to which music 
can contribute? (6) Shall we sacrifice caliber 
of performance in order to bring more atten- 
tion to less apt students? The problems seem 
endless. 

Although these are stated as if the answers 
would be of an either-or type, any changes 
made are, of course, gradual. A specific plan 
for making public-school music more func- 
tional is, according to our idea, impossible, 
for functional music by definition is music 
that is gauged to a dynamic and specific 
situation. However, as the music teacher be- 
comes effective in bringing functional music 
to his community, there are certain concepts 
which must become more and more clearly 


understood by the community. A few of 
them follow: 


1. The community must be educated away 
from judgment of the music teacher’s 
merit in terms of the number of public 
performances made by the teacher per- 
sonally, or by his student groups. The 
teaching of music is geared to the meeting 
of children’s needs, not to the applause of 
an audience. 

2. Competition in terms of technical profi- 
ciency among students should not be en- 
couraged. The outside criteria of mechan- 
ical excellence must be subordinated to 
the immediate utility of the music for the 
child. 

3. Parents should not make public perform- 
ance a reward for diligent practice. If 
adequate reward is not intrinsic in the 
music, the music is not worth while for 
the child. 

4. The proportion of time and attention given 
to “classical,” “modern,” “popular,” “reli- 
gious,” “folk,” “dance,” or other sorts of 
music should not be taken as a measure 
of the teacher’s predispositions or preju- 
dices, but should be accepted or criticized 
in the light of the proportionate utility of 
that music for the members of the com- 
munity. 


Tue TEAcHER’s FuNcTION In CoMMUNITY 


Music 


As the school program of music becomes 
more closely geared to the child’s and to the 
community’s everyday life, the influence of 
the music teacher will become significant in 
more and more aspects of community life. 
Some of the points at which music has a sig- 
nificant impact on community life and con- 
sequently at which cooperation of commu- 
nity and music teacher seems desirable are 
the following: 

. Churches 

Schools 

. Service clubs 

. Community organizations 
Radio 

. Movies 

. Dances 

. Parades, band concerts, etc. 
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g. Recitals 

10. Miscellaneous programs 

11. Study clubs 

12. Neighborhood and fireside music 


The music teacher must, in order to exert 
a positive influence in these situations, ac- 
quaint himself with the music which is now 
being heard and performed in connection 
with each of these aspects of community life. 
But before he can feel free to function in 
these various situations, he must help mem- 
bers of the community to rethink the direc- 
tions in which music should move. (1) Shall 
the music be made more desirable by squar- 
ing it with traditional criteria for “good” 
music, or (2) shall the music be made more 
effective in terms of the sort of responses pro- 
voked in the participants? If music is to be 
treated as an integral part of society, its excel- 
lence must be judged by its present utility 
rather than by traditional respectability. 
Only after discussing such ideas as these can 
the music teacher throw the weight of his 
experience and training toward making 
music play a more utilitarian role in the 
school and the community. 

Such a functional evaluation of music often 
brings the music teacher into conflict with 
those who hold with traditional evaluation of 
music in terms of objective structural criteria. 
“Basin Street Blues,” “I’ll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen,” “Turkey in the Straw,” 
“The Dying Cowboy,” “The Beethoven 
Sixth,” “A Mighty Fortress,” “The More We 
Get Together,” “Grand Canyon Suite,” Bach 
preludes and fugues, all will be recognized as 
good music on certain occasions, for certain 
people. If the music teacher is allowed to 
become active in these many sorts of musical 
situations, he will be in a position to (1) pro- 
mote more effective use of music in these 
situations, and (2) promote the sorts of in- 
terests and sensitiveness in his students and 
associates which will broaden and intensify 
the use of music that “works” in these and 
other situations. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Two Furruer Points 


Two points of major importance have not 
yet been mentioned and those who know and 
love music would be inclined to discount the 
entire foregoing discussion if some account 
of these points was not added. The first of 
these concerns the internationality and time- 
lessness of music. The topic of this article 
indicates that the present discussion deals 
with the student body and the community in 
general. Quite a different sort of argument 
must, of course, be presented when our atten- 
tion is turned to the music teacher’s obliga- 
tions to those with highly specialized inter- 
ests in music. 

The idea of the internationality and the 
timelessness of music is just as true as the 
internationality and timelessness of ideas and 
of ways of expressing them. Nobility, awe, 
contemplation, joy, hope, all these and many 
other phases of man’s ideational life are in- 
deed international and timeless. Those mas- 
ters who have risen above provincialism, or 
who have used provincial idioms extremely 
well in expression of ideas and feelings com- 
mon and meaningful to people of many 
generations, have indeed written for the ages. 
But the idea that experience with these mas- 
terpieces should precede wide experience 
with and thorough understanding of the 
more contemporary, although perhaps less 
sublime, sorts of music is contrary to our best 
knowledge of the ways in which children or 
adults mature. 

Functional education discounts the merit 
of compulsory exposure to ideas or expres- 
sions incompatible with the maturation level 
of the person or persons in the learning situa- 
tion. The ideal audience for great music is 
composed of those whose maturation has pre- 
pared them for insights into the fundamental 
meaning of the music. Stated more simply, 
people should not be encouraged or rewarded 
for listening to music which for them has no 
significant meaning. For listening without 
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comprehension tends to produce either plain 
negativism or else fetishism. A functional 
concept of music by no means implies dis- 
carding the classics. It does imply the use of 
the classics when and only when the listener 
is prepared to understand these classics. Thus 
the arbitrary presentation of comparatively 
abstract types of music to a service club or to 
a junior high school class because “they 
should hear these sorts of things” is unaccept- 
able. 

But such a line of reasoning might at first 
glance seem to preclude the possibility of ever 
bringing the “masterpieces” to large groups 
of people. For it is often said that only 
through many hours of listening to it can we 
ever hope to build appreciation for fine 
music. This theory seems to imply that a 
love for great music can not grow out of a 
love for music that is perhaps less great. It 
seems to assume that a love for great music 
must sprout, grow, and flower within the 
atmosphere of great music. The implications 
of this line of reasoning have too often re- 
sulted in “selling” the article with little or 
no attention to its utility or meaning to the 
user. The functional concept of music, in 
contrast, assumes that, similar to the learning 
process in other areas, a truly vital experience 
on the level at which one finds the learner 
will prepare that person for a vital experience 
on a slightly more differentiated level. But 
the steps must be small or the learner is lost. 
It is most important of all to understand that 
these steps should not be steps of progres- 
sively greater insights in a complex situation. 
The gradually graded complexity of the 
music must represent the steps. These steps 
must begin where the learner is found and 
must progress so gradually that the learner’s 
insights are of a vital and rather complete 
sort at each successive step. 

The current advertising campaign in con- 
nection with radio symphony orchestra pro- 
grams tends to promote the sort of listening 
indicated as undesirable in the preceding 


paragraph. The mere hearing of (not neces- 
sarily listening to) these programs gives a 
certain cultural prestige to the hearer, and as 
the student of educational method might 
have predicted, great music often becomes a 
background for reading, chatting, and nap- 
ping. Thus, in many cases, the label “clas- 
sical music” assumes new importance and 
the significant meanings of the music are 
lost. 


AESTHETIC ExpRESSION 


Some conscientious objectors to the music 
teacher’s emphasis on “practical” music de- 
plore the neglect of the listener’s zsthetic 
experience in such a program. There are 
two reasons why this objection does not 
appear to be of vital importance in this 
discussion. 

1. The term “zsthetic expression” is so 
loosely used that in most cases those who use 
it will find great difficulty in defining the 
sort of experience of which they speak. If 
the music teacher is quite discerning, he will 
find that the “esthetic” argument is as often 
as not used as a rather intuitive sort of 
defense for the fetish of which we have 
spoken. If this be the case, the music teacher 
needs to justify his stand only by presenting 
good evidence to support his contention that 
a more utilitarian music program is honestly 
conceived and introduced in the interest of 
child development. 

2. Although “zsthetic experience” has 
never been defined to the satisfaction of all 
estheticians, we may list the three qualities 
of this experience which most students of 
the subject would accept as characteristic. 
These are (a) an extreme awareness, (b) 
an absence of any particular volition, and 
(c) a poised integration of the intellect and 
the emotions. Notable for their absence 
from the “zsthetic experience,” and equally 
notable for their importance in music for 
children and for the general public, are (a) 
imagination, (b) empathy, (c) strong emo- 
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tions, and (d) impulse to physical activity. 
Because of the highly specialized nature of 
the “zsthetic experience,” it seems that our 
present discussion dealing with children and 
adults in general does not call for any exten- 
sive consideration of this concept. 


CoNcLUSION 


The music teacher, because of the nature 
of his product, has had and should continue 
to have a close relationship with his com- 
munity. But his criterion for success must 
be shifted away from audience commenda- 
tion toward vital utility of music in the life 
of the child. In order to make this shift in 
emphasis, the teacher and the administrator 
must guide their community away from the 


conception of good music as an isolated 
packet of imported culture. We must nour- 
ish the idea that music is functional. Music 
for students and for laymen must be defined 
as good or bad in terms of the responses of 
the listeners, not in terms of traditional 
labels. 

In promoting this understanding, the 
music teacher will be able to escape the 
purist stereotype in which he is so often held. 
Thus, the school and the community will be 
brought to a fresh understanding of the vital 
utility of music in everyday life. The music 
teacher will be free to become a dynamic fac- 
tor in an ongoing community development 
rather than a purveyor of “cultural good.” 








READING, REMEDIAL READING AND 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


Pau. Witty 


Professor of Educational Psychology, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


We have witnessed, during the past dec- 
ade, a reanimation of interest in the reading 
process. This renewed interest is illustrated 
vividly by remedial programs which have 
been inaugurated in many elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the country. 
Foremost among the beneficial results of this 
work is the acceptance by many teachers of 
English of a broader concept of their work 
and their responsibilities. In fact teachers, 
working with retarded readers, quickly ap- 
preciated that their task was complex and 
far-reaching. They sensed the importance 
of attending to differences in attitudes and 
interests, and of ascertaining each child’s 
personal problems, his background of expe- 
rience, and his social orientation. Physical 
development, too, was recognized as a con- 
sideration which might be intimately asso- 
ciated with a particular child’s failure. Stud- 
ies of home and school situations revealed 
other conditions which required modifica- 
tion if children’s basic needs were to be more 
adequately satisfied. 

Unfortunately, this broader attitude char- 
acterizes only a small proportion of the total 
number of English teachers. The majority, 
it appears, are dominated by a concept of 
education which focuses attention upon the 
attainment of standards through drills or 
work-book exercises. The typical remedial 
program continues to depend primarily upon 
drill-pads or mechanical aids. In fact, at the 
present time, the interest in the latter appears 
to be growing, and one writer has very re- 
cently produced a text for teachers which 
gives preponderant emphasis to vocabulary 


1Cole, Luella, The Improvement of Reading, p. 130. 
Center, Stella S., 


acquisitions and eye-movement drills for the 

improvement of reading. The following de- 

scription of the reading of a high school 

student is a startling revelation of the extent 
to which such an attitude may lead: 

The freshman.in high school needs a men- 

tal age of not less than 13, a general reading 


vocabulary of at least 6,000 words, and such 
technical vocabularies as are listed below: 


Mathematics ............. 150 words 
re 300 words 
| Sere 250 words 
I ink 3 nd-olew nae 150 words 
General science . 200 words 
English composition ...... 75 words 
English literature......... 100 words 


Foreignlanguage(grammar) 30 words 


His comprehension on any good reading 
test should not be lower than eighth-grade 
level. He should read sixth-grade matter at 
a rate no lower than 250 words per minute. 
If given 10 unfamiliar words, he should be 
able to look them up in the dictionary and 
get adequate meanings and pronunciation 
for at least 9 of them.’ 


The author just quoted describes a series 
of teacher-made drill devices to be employed 
in the attainment of the foregoing stand- 
ards. Other writers who are dominated by 
the same point of view recommend commer- 
cially manufactured cameras and machines 
to furnish drills and exercises which are 
deemed essential. The Opthalm-O-Graph 
and the Metron-O-Scope are the two items 
most frequently endorsed; in fact, they are 
recommended as an essential feature of a 
remedial reading center or clinic. One in- 
vestigator asserts that every large school 
should establish a thoroughly equipped and 
“manned” reading clinic.’ In this clinic, one 


New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
“The Significance of the Reading Clinic.” 


The English Journal, 27, : 58 50- 388 (May, 1938). 
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will find an Opthalm-O-Graph, a Metron- 
O-Scope, and other aids for studying and 
controlling reading habits. A detailed de- 
scription of the development and use of the 
Metron-O-Scope is contained in Earl A. 
Taylor’s Controlled Reading—“reading in 
which the mechanical process is directed and 
co-ordinated” by means of the Metron-O- 
Scope, a “triple-shutter tachistoscope.” This 
boxlike apparatus has three shutters which 
open consecutively to reveal two or more 
words on a winding paper roll. It is designed 
to correct inadequacies in eye movement, 
and to assist in the development of rhythmic 
left-to-right patterns, accurate return sweeps, 
and few or no regressive movements in read- 
ing. It is recommended for group as well 
as individual instruction, and is highly—in 
fact, enthusiastically—acclaimed by a num- 
ber of educators. 


APPRAISAL OF THE OpTHaALM-O-GraPH 


This machine is used in conjunction with 
another piece of apparatus, the Opthalm-O- 
Graph, an eye camera. It is obvious that in 
order to measure changes in the operation 
of the eye during reading, it is necessary to 
have accurate records. The Opthalm-O- 
Graph provides photographs of the opera- 
tion of the eye during the exposure of short 
exercises which are conveniently arranged 
to yield records of comprehension and speed 
in reading. Those who use the camera to 
indicate the training needed assume, of 
course, that the Opthalm-O-Graph yields 
(1) an accurate measure of eye movement, 
(2) a reliable index of reading speed, and 
(3) a dependable measure of reading com- 
prehension. Unless these conditions pre- 
vailed, the use of the Opthalm-O-Graph and 
the Metron-O-Scope would be fruitless. Let 
us now examine whether these conditions 
are satisfied. In An Evaluation of Visual 
Factors in Reading,’ Imus, Rothney and 


8Imus, H. A., Rothney, J. W. 
Hampshire: Dartmouth College Publications, 1938. 


, and Bear, R. M., An Evaluation of Visual Factors in Reading. 


Bear include a comprehensive evaluation of 
the Opthalm-O-Graph in relationship to the 
reading problem. A staff of eight members 
drawn from the Dartmouth Eye Institute 
and the Department of Psychology obtained 
comprehensive data for 636 members of the 
Dartmouth class of 1940. The details of 
these investigations will not be presented 
here, but it is sufficient for our purposes to 
state that adequate precautions were taken 
to insure maximum reliability and scientific 
accuracy in testing the Opthalm-O-Graph. 

The lack of reliability of the Opthalm-O. 
Graph in measuring reading was repeatedly 
shown. “The records obtained by the eye- 
movement camera are so unreliable that in- 
dividual diagnosis of difficulty in reading 
cannot be made on the basis of scores de- 
rived from them.” Assumption number one 
seems to be unsound. “Study of the rela- 
tionship between scores on the eye-move- 
ment camera and reading tests indicates that 
these instruments are not measuring the 
same ability.” And now we find that as- 
sumptions two and three are of doubtful 
validity. In view of other values attributed 
to pacing devices, the following statement 
assumes significance: “The frequency of re- 
gressive eye-movements as measured by the 
eye-movement camera is not necessarily a 
handicap to efficient reading.” 

A summary paragraph from this study de- 
serves emphasis: “It must be stated with 
considerable emphasis, however, that for our 
group, it [the Opthalm-O-Graph] is unreli- 
able, it is not a valid measure of ability in 
reading if we use tests of reading as criteria, 
that the scores obtained from it are not 
closely related to the academic achievement 
of our students, that it cannot be used for 
individual diagnosis and, therefore, it can- 
not be used for differentiation of groups for 
administering instruction in remedial read- 
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READING AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


At the present time, it seems unjustifiable 
for any school or teacher to undertake the 
reeducation of handicapped or retarded 
children in the manner recommended by 
the advocates of the Opthalm-O-Graph and 
the Metron-O-Scope. This warning applies 
also to the recommendations for the use of 
highly mechanical, routine exercises such as 
those prescribed by Luella Cole in The Im- 
provement of Reading. ‘The scientific liter- 
ature is convincing enough at this point. 
One investigator has reviewed and ap- 
praised the published studies, and has fur- 
ther tested the claims by his own careful 
experimentation. His conclusions therefore 
should add impressive weight to the already 
overwhelming evidence presented by the 
Dartmouth group. 


Much too great prominence has been given 
to the term “rhythm reading.” It suggests 
an assumption which is not justified. A few 
have argued for and many have accepted un- 
critically the notion that rhythmic eye-move- 
ments produce efficient reading. It is as- 
sumed that once we have conditioned oculo- 
motor mechanics so that few fixations and 
few regressions are made (i.e., “rhythm read- 
ing”), this condition automatically produces 
more proficient reading. This assumption 
has led to training such as “pacing” eye- 
movements to improve reading. ... There 
is no evidence that training eye-movements 
as such develops effective oculomotor habits 
which improve reading ability. . . .* 


Tue Use or Pactne Devices 


These conclusions are supported by many 
studies; the results of one only—the most 
recently published account—will be cited 
simply to illustrate the conclusions of mod- 
ern investigators. E. D. Sisson ® reports an 
experiment with three groups of college 
students giving the results of “training eye- 
movements themselves with training via 
mere motivated reading.” 


Tinker, M. A., “An Evaluation of Eye-Movement Measures for Optometrists.” 


15: 1 (January, 1938). 
5 Sisson, 
Research, 32, 1: 35-42 (September, 1938). 


E. D., “Eye Movement Training as a Means of Improving Reading Ability.” 
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The results of this study are in harmony 
with those already given. The author con- 
cludes: “In summary, it may be said that 
eye-movement training is no more effica- 
cious, as regards reading rate, than mere 
reading with intent to improve; and it may, 
through directing the reader’s attention to 
the mechanical processes of ocular move- 
ment, detract from the understanding of 
what is read.” 

It is clear, then, that the teacher who is 
acquainted with these studies will not in- 
dulge in the practices which are based upon 
any form of eye-pacing. School admin- 
istrators similarly will be loath to purchase 
expensive devices or to permit children to 
be subjected to routine, mechanical, and un- 
inspired drills of this character. Instead, 
teachers and administrators should attempt 
to use their time and efforts in more produc- 
tive and sound endeavor. However, they 
may feel discouraged by the negative find- 
ings such as those reported herein and may 
conclude, as has one investigator, that the 
modern high school has found no way of 
educating the poor reader. 


Mopern REapING ProcRAMS 


This attitude is almost wholly indefensi- 
ble, for certain procedures have yielded very 
gratifying results with poor readers in the 
elementary and the secondary school, and 
in college. Moreover, these procedures are 
applicable in almost all school situations, and 
are of such a practical nature that every com- 
petent teacher should be able to follow them. 

The principles underlying this work are 
in harmony with modern psychology; they 
recognize the fact that failures are traceable 
in many instances to an over-emphasis upon 
academic requirements and a neglect of 
many other aspects of the learning process— 
including particularly the feelings and atti- 


American Journal of Optometry, 
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tudes of the learner. Accordingly, cogni- 
zance is taken of the child’s basic needs and 
attempts are made to provide conditions 
which permit their satisfaction. 

Basic human needs have been emphasized 
repeatedly by sociologists and hygienists and 
they have recently been acknowledged and 
stressed by a number of psychologists. 
Drawing heavily upgn the work of the hy- 
gienist, one author has recently grouped 
them as: (1) physiological; (2) social or 
status; and (3) ego or integrative needs.° 

It is unnecessary to do more than empha- 
size the fact that physiological requirements 
for adequate food, sleep, rest, and expression 
should be the serious concern of every 
teacher in dealing with every child. In fact, 
these physiological needs at different stages 
of maturity are being recognized in many 
schools, and concepts such as “readiness” for 
different kinds of work are being expressed 
and applied. The social or status needs are 
being threatened, however, in many avenues 
of life today. For productive, happy life in 
a democratic society, the human being must 
feel that he is a successful, contributing 
member of his group. The school has a 
unique opportunity in that it may plan its 
work so that experiences may be shared as 
each individual attains a “sense of worthy 
selfhood.” ‘Thus, ego and social needs will 
find expression and fulfillment simultane- 
ously in school situations which aim to fos- 
ter growth and promote adjustment. 

In the case of the poor reader, we have 
reason to believe that these fundamental 
needs have been disregarded. Growth has 
been blocked or impeded by frustrations that 
have had widespread consequences. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the teacher who 
undertakes reéducation inquire: What has 
happened to this child to impede develop- 
ment or block his growth? In what ways 
are his experiences inadequate or inappro- 


® Prescott, Daniel (Editor), Emotion and the Educative Process. 
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priate in terms of his maturity? She will 
ask particularly: Are his physiological needs 
being properly appraised and cared for? For 
example, is vision sound, hearing adequate, 
and general health unimpaired? Is the child 
attaining individual recognition sufficient to 
sustain himself and permit him to face with 
confidence the problems and obstacles which 
every normal person must encounter? Is 
his adjustment as a contributing member of 
his group being fostered? Finally, she will 
ask: Are reading experiences contributing 
their proportionate share to the child’s sturdy 
growth? 

The classroom teacher who thus becomes 
interested in children has little need for elab- 
orate eye photographs; sympathetic and un- 
derstanding guidance requires little augmen- 
tation from elaborate mechanical devices. 
Instead, successful work with poor readers 
implies a minimum amount of objective, 
standardized endeavor and a maximum of 
sympathetic counsel. 

At the present time it appears that the fol- 
lowing simple analyses are sufficient to assist 
the teacher in obtaining a comprehensive 
understanding of the poor reader. It is de- 
sirable, first, to have access to an objective 
measure of reading level or proficiency. This 
can be obtained by the use of a reliable 
standardized reading test. An oral reading 
test will also yield useful information. How- 
ever, test results should be used merely to 
indicate at what grade level a child mav 
read_ successfully. 
ways supplement this information by a 
corded observation of how well a child 
reads and comprehends entire episodes from 
different kinds of books of varying difficulty. 
Finally, an appraisal of reading ability must 
be extended by accurate information con- 
cerning the nature and the extent of the 
child’s reading. This information may be 
obtained from discussions with the child 
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concerning volumes included in graded 
booklists. This approach will serve to en- 
rich the teacher’s understanding of a child’s 
reading needs. It seems that guidance of 
reading should not be undertaken until the 
teacher has ascertained: (1) the child’s read- 
ing status upon standardized tests; (2) his 
ability as demonstrated by his understand- 
ing of episodes in books; and (3) his knowl- 
edge of and acquaintance with reading mat- 
ter including books and other sources. 


SrupyING CHILDREN’s Basic NEeEps 


A second requirement for successful guid- 
ance is an appreciation and understanding 
of the personal and social problems with 
which each child is faced. This information 
is dificult for the teacher to obtain, but some 
helpful suggestions may be offered. Cues for 
understanding attitudes and emotions may 
be secured from interest inventories (which 
include inquiries concerning children’s in- 
terests, play activities, hobbies, vocational 
preferences, and so forth). A printed form 
is available for one which enables the teacher 
to discover and record information of this 
character in a systematic, efficient manner." 
This Interest Inventory may be employed 
whenever the teacher undertakes the study 
of a poor reader. It should be used infor- 
mally, and the utmost care should be exer- 
cised to insure maximum rapport. Study of 
children in this manner has been demon- 
strated to have several desirable effects upon 
school work. It enables the teacher to un- 
derstand some of the attitudes and personal 
problems of each child. The use of the 
Inventory frequently establishes a sympa- 
thetic pupil-teacher relationship; and it pro- 
vides the teacher with a somewhat reliable 
basis for suggesting books which may profit- 
ably be read. 

However, caution should be employed in 
encouraging children to extend their inter- 
ests through reading. Occasionally, the In- 


7Cf. The Witty-Kopel Interest Inventory. 
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terest Inventory reveals the fact that the 
teacher’s major problem is to create or to 
engender more worthwhile patterns. At 
best, the Interest Inventory will reveal only 
the present status of children’s interests. It 
is of importance, therefore, that teachers rec- 
ognize that their responsibility transcends 
providing a curriculum which is merely a 
motivated copy of children’s out-of-school 
experiences. For some of these experiences, 
especially in the case of the poor readers, are 
inadequate and unwholesome. However, 
cues from the Inventory may be employed 
judiciously in association with other evi- 
dence of child growth to afford a sound 
basis for the development of a series of care- 
fully planned, intrinsically interesting read- 
ing experiences. 

The Inventory has another important 
value; intelligent application of its results 
avoids a regrettable practice which is char- 
acteristic of much remedial reading work. 
Programs too often aim primarily to provide 
materials and sources which children can 
read, with little regard for what is read. It 
is true, of course, that a remedial program 
must first of all insure that new reading 
goals are attainable and that new experi- 
ences with printed matter are unmistakably 
successful. But adequate provision extends 
far beyond this simple objective. It implies 
not only the provision of material which 
can be read successfully, but it makes an 
effort to insure that the source is worthy of 
being read (in the sense that it satisfies in- 
dividual or group needs). 

We have thus far stressed two things of 
great significance in dealing with the poor 
reader: (1) a comprehensive appraisal of 
the child’s reading status; and (2) a study 
of his interests and needs. 
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The nature of these diagnoses must sug- 
gest that the teacher will require access to 
(Published by the authors.) North- 
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abundant and varied reading materials if 
the needs and interests so disclosed are to 
find expression and satisfaction in a reme- 
dial program. Hence, there is created a 
need for teachers who have a thorough un- 
derstanding of children’s literature — not 
merely an acquaintance with “approved” 
books, drill pads, and practice exercises. Ob- 
viously, recourse to “rewritten classics” or 
simplified “approved” volumes will not re- 
place an effort to find the book that is 
“right” for the individual child. 

It is clear that the teacher’s work is merely 
started when the ability of the child has 
been appraised and the educational level is 
established from which successful work may 
proceed. Nor is the task complete when a 
fair sample of interests and individual prob- 
lems have been identified. The ingenuity 
of the ablest teacher is then taxed in an 
effort to supply an orderly series of experi- 
ences in reading from material that is indi- 
vidually desirable and educationally worthy. 
To attain this end the teacher must be a 
competent student of children’s literature. 
This implies not only that she will have a 
wide acquaintance with many types of 
printed matter, but that she will also be well 
versed in current literature, for children’s 
problems are primarily those which result 
from recently created obstacles to adjust- 
ment and orientation. Reading matter that 
is most apt to allay difficulties and aid ad- 
justment will therefore be current. Of 
course, the classics have a perspective-giving 
value that should not be minimized, and at 
times the classics offer useful and joyous 
reading for certain children. In fact, nearly 
all children will read certain classics at dif- 
ferent times if an experience curriculum is 
followed. However, the objectives of the 
modern teacher extend far beyond the teach- 
ing of lists of “approved” books; their 
broader aims necessitate richer and more 
varied experiences in literature. 
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There are gratifying indications that the § #1" 
major premises presented in this article are J ™* 
being increasingly accepted by present-day ines 
teachers. This point of view has been ex. "7 





tensively developed by Louise Rosenblatt in 
Literature as Exploration; it is emphasized 
further by Lou LaBrant in the following 
unpublished paragraph: 








More reading of current literature present. - 
ing analyses of social and economic forces js 
imperative if democratic institutions are to ss 
continue. Intelligent steps concerning sani- . 
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tation, protection of foods, care of children, 
purchase of goods, can be taken only if time 
is spent in reading or listening (radio) or 
learning from films. The day of learning 
about home problems from neighbors and 
family is past. The town meeting also fails 
to suffice. Information must be gained on 
international affairs, economic problems, race 
questions, housing, employment and so on. 
The recent growth of labor libraries in indus- 
trial centers is another evidence of the pres- 
sure of our civilization forcing the individual 
to learn of factors influencing his daily pro- 
gram. Surrounding the individual—the stu- 
dent in the schools—is the huge mass of 
10,000 new books, 10,000 new pamphlets, 
daily papers, four thousand periodicals, daily 
broadcasts, and a cinema which he attends at 
least once weekly. The school has also at 
its disposal the accumulated literature of the 
past—romance, poetry, drama, philosophy, 
science. Obviously to select twenty or thirty 
pieces from the past, and assume that general 
values found in these will be sufficient guide 
in the present mass is a wide assumption. 





















Many other contributions mark the in- 
auguration of what, it appears, is a new era 
in the teaching of literature. For example, 
The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, The Progressive Education Association, 
The American Library Association, the 
United States Office of Education, and 
many other agencies are experimenting with 
the selection or creation of literature which 
students find useful in meeting problems of 
human relations. It seems especially note- 
worthy that the American Library Associa- 
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tion publishes in The Booklist a semi- 
monthly evaluation of new books and of 
jnexpensive and free materials which are 
recognized as worthwhile literary sources.* 

We see then that significant progress is 
being made in the teaching of reading and 
literature. It is apparent, too, that a new 
responsibility rests upon the teacher. For 
the successful teacher of the poor reader 
must become a student of the genetic devel- 
opment of children in order to guide chil- 


8 An extensive, annotated list of such materials is contained in “‘Reading Sources and ago 
Reading and the Educative Process, by Paul Witty and David Kopel. 
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dren’s growth; she must also develop a sen- 
sitivity to and an understanding of social 
conditions in order that she may help chil- 
dren to become socially orientated; finally, 
she must become thoroughly familiar with 
children’s literature—old and new—in order 
to suggest individually worthwhile reading 
programs. Through these approaches, and 
these alone, it appears, the teacher may be- 
come a real expert in reading, remedial 
reading, and in general education. 
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COOPERATION: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES! 


An AppralIsaAL BY WiLut1AM H. Kivpatrick 


[The committee in charge of the Eleventh 
Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction submitted the galley 
proofs of the book to Dr. Kilpatrick, Dr. Sexson 
and others for criticism, with the intention of 
publishing their appraisals as Part III of the 
yearbook. Lack of time and space prevented 
the carrying out of this plan. We are glad to 
present Dr. Kilpatrick’s evaluation here, for we 
believe many will be stimulated to read or to 
reread the book in the light of his comments 
and criticisms.—Editor. ] 


The task here assigned condemns us, 
struggle against it as we may, to a certain 
ungraciousness. We must find some faults. 
No adequate criticism can be uniformly com- 
plimentary. 

The title of the book gives to this critic 
his first point of difficulty. However well 
the text may—and does—explain the vary- 
ing and multiform nature of the social proc- 
esses we call cooperation, the use of the single 
term as title, with no adequately protecting 
sub-title, must give grounds for fear. In 
spite of years of attack upon “faculties” and 
reification, the names of processes still mas- 
querade as efficient causes. Gravitation still 
serves to make the stone fall. Opium still 
puts to sleep because it has dormitive powers. 
Cooperation will for many readers of this 
book be taken as an “active principle” which 
like gravitation also does wonderful works. 
That the authors of the book do not so in- 
tend, we need not doubt, at least when they 
are thinking critically; but even so one won- 
ders why no more adequate precautions were 
taken against misunderstanding. 

The extreme darkness of our contem- 
porary scene as pictured in Chapter I will 
come as a surprise to many. We are told 


1 Cooperation: Principles and Practices. 
Instruction, National Education Association. 
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with apparent seriousness that “scientists and 
statesmen, poets, preachers, and_philoso- 
phers, teachers and tract-writers are all con- 
cerned with impending doom.” Fortunately 
the alliteration helps to weaken the “all,” 
while elsewhere we get perhaps the explana- 
tion of the fear-complex in the seeming ac- 
ceptance of the Freudian doctrine that “civili- 
zation is only possible at all when certain 
basic urges are frustrated.” Neither the great 
darkness nor the Freudian basis for civiliza- 
tion would appear necessary. It seems true 
that fruitful thinking does arise out of 
thwarting, but out of a thwarting which 
does not go so far as frustration. Frustra- 
tion and defeat would seem to go better to- 
gether than do frustration and progress. 

It may not be intended, but the idea seems 
accepted in this same chapter that a willing- 
ness to will a new course of action is suff- 
cient to effect the willing. Such a position 
Dewey’s discussion of habits and will in 
Human Nature and Conduct has made very 
difficult to maintain. It seems clear that we 
cannot simply and merely preach coopera- 
tion as a moral duty. We have to change 
conditions so that cooperating in a whole- 
some way. follows. We effect a new type of 
willing by so changing conditions that new 
reactions are evoked which eventuate in the 
desired habits. 

The discussion on the meaning of coopera- 
tion (Chapter II) if it had somehow regis- 
tered itself on. the title page of the book 
might have helped toward clearing up the 
difficulty of reification discussed above. As 
it is, the very length and complexity of the 
treatment rather illustrate the difficulty than 
meet it. They show in fact that cooperation 
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js not any one thing, though many readers 
will still think that some one thing is sought. 
Also there is involved in the account of co- 
operation an implied position on “motiva- 
tion” which seems doubtful. At one time 
“feeling” appears to be given as typically 
sufficient to determine motivation. At an- 
other time impulse (or emotion) and reason 
are seemingly accepted as alternative if not 
mutually exclusive determinants of action. 
The acceptance of this popular psychology 
of “motivation” seems unfortunate. Feel- 
ing (emotion) is, probably, rather an ac- 
companiment of impulse to action, and as 
such it may well heighten the impulse; but 
it seems doubtful that feeling as such can 
be the efficient cause of impulse to action. 
It further appears doubtful that reason by 
itself is to be viewed as an opponent or 
alternative to impulse in respect of con- 
templated action. Reason or thinking can 
disclose as yet unconsidered grounds from 
which may spring other and opposed im- 
pulses to action; but can we think of reason 
or thinking as opposing or thwarting im- 
pulse as such? Is it not better to count the 
two as different phases of the ongoing action 
process and so not to be pitted against each 
other ? 

The evolution of schooling as given in the 
chapter on that topic will probably win ap- 
proval. A minor, but persistent misconcep- 
tion has the medieval “guild school” furnish- 
ing apprenticeship training for the work of 
the guild. According to best accounts, the 
two things were kept quite separate. The 
guild school dealt with books in the same 
way as any other schools of the day but for 
the children of the guild members. Appren- 
ticeship worked quite outside the school. 
How the ordinary school of our day over- 
looks opportunities for desirable cooperation 
is at this point well brought out. 

The treatment of the school as democratic 
living is excellently done. The essence of a 
better school outlook has seldom been more 
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adequately put. The typical school has 
hitherto been organized precisely to secure 
the mastery of certain knowledges and skills. 
How the machinery of organization and 
management has grown consistently out of 
this aim and how the effects are directly op- 
posed to cooperative living are well brought 
out. What happens as the school changes 
from this lock-step graded subject matter 
system to a better scheme is well presented, 
specifically how many desirable cooperations 
result. The evil effects of school marks are 
well shown. 

It is, however, open to question whether 
the terms subjective and objective are wisely 
correlated respectively with intrinsic and ex- 
ternal. The discussion properly uses the dif- 
ference between an evaluation based on in- 
trinsic learning inherent in the life process, 
on the one hand, and that based on the learn- 
ing results which have no immediate bear- 
ing on the present life of the learner, on the 
other. The latter may well be called “ex- 
ternal” and the former “intrinsic.” The term 
objectivity describes so useful a distinction 
that it seems doubtful wisdom to identify it 
with a hurtful externality. Objectivity is, in 
fact, the essence of effective cooperation. 
When A and B would cooperate effec- 
tively in any enterprise, they have to under- 
stand each other in terms of the actual situa- 
tion, what it will do if they do not act, what 
it may do if they will act together in ap- 
propriate fashion. In such acting, getting to- 
gether is the essential factor, getting together 
in terms of the conditions set inevitably by 
the situation. If A and B cannot get appro- 
priately together in understanding (i.e. in 
foreseeing the various possibilities), they can- 
not act together in efficient fashion. Objec- 
tivity becomes then the term we use for 
stating or describing those common under- 
standings and asserted facts which will be 
borne out by competently observed trial. 
Objectivity thus arises out of the needs of 
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cooperation. It exists primarily to make co- 
operation effective. 

But this discussion of terms in no wise af- 
fects the validity of the points made in the 
chapter. It is a delight to see so much so 
well said in such brief compass about the 
evil effects of many common school prac- 
tices, as the use of report cards, marks, 
awards, prizes, and honors. One could 
hardly have expected a discussion primarily 
directed to the conception of cooperation to 
produce so many useful applications. The 
same remarks apply to the discussion of the 
curriculum, and how this can be properly 
conceived only in terms of school-commu- 
nity relationships. The only valid curric- 
ulum is one which emerges step by step out 
of actual shared living, where cooperative 
thinking and acting (each mutually help- 
ing the other) form the rule and not the ex- 
ception. Under such conditions it is indeed 
true that cooperation rather than competi- 
tion becomes the working base. 

Admirable also is the discussion on co- 
operation in administration and supervision. 
Perhaps the crux here is the idea of demo- 
cratic as opposed to fixed status leadership 
where (in democratic leadership) the effort 
is to effect the completest sharing of expe- 
rience on the basis of diverse pasts. Each 
participant suggests out of his peculiar back- 
ground, and every suggestion is to be 
weighed on its merits irrespective of source. 
In this way leadership shifts from moment 
to moment according as now one and now 
another makes a significant addition to the 
common process. How this democratic proc- 
ess differs from the fixed status way becomes 
at once evident. In the latter, what the boss 
says goes because he is boss and not because 
what he says is best. 

How this newer conception of leadership 
calls for a new type of thinking from status 
officials, on the one hand, and how it up- 
builds all the participants, on the other— 
these things are well brought out as is the 
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higher respect for personality accorded by 
these procedures. In this way leadership be. 
comes in very truth a cooperative affair with 
real gains possible in both procedures 
adopted and personalities engaged. Happy 
the day when our public school systems shall 
cease imitating the line-and-staff set-up of 
army and business corporations and instead 
adopt the cooperative scheme of democratic 
leadership. 

The social theory underlying the demand 
for cooperation properly directs attention of 
the reader to the inherent social nature of 
the human individual. Implied in the dis. 
cussion is the self-other origin of each nor- 
mal human individual with the culture sup- 
plying through the sifted experience of a 
million years the pattern thus far worked 
out on which to build selfhood. Such an 
historic pattern as it faces the intricate inter- 
dependence furnished by modern industry 
sets the current problem of civilization. We 
now have unlimited opportunity for a richer 
life based on fuller cooperation. But we 
must remember, as stated, that “genuine to- 
getherness is an accomplishment, not a da- 
tum,” and—sad though it be—we have to 
struggle to maintain what we had thought 
were settled achievements. It was in this 
connection probably a slip to say, anthromor- 
phically, that human beings “were meant” 
to make adjustment to each other. 

The suggestion in Chapter IV that our 
parliamentary practice was devised in terms 
of competition is highly provocative. What 
we need then are procedures based on the 
theory of shared search leading up (ideally 
at least) to a unanimous consensus. We are 
so used to voting that many among us take 
this as the essence of democracy. It were 
truer to say that for an adequate democracy 
decision by majority vote is only a second 
best procedure, to be followed only after 
efforts at consensus have definitely failed. 
The actual processes of shared search must 
be more widely spread among our people 
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if democracy is to realize its potentiali- 
ties. 

Various considerations limit the specific 
comments of this reviewer to Part I, much 
as he would like under other conditions to 
consider the rich concrete offerings of Part 
II. If the various conceptions and proposals 
made in this yearbook can find adequate 
study, and if acceptance upon their merits 
of the implication can follow, the results 
must register themselves in a distinct ad- 
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vance in American school practice. Our 
children can learn democracy only as they 
live it. Much the same holds for the 
teachers. If these do not participate demo- 
cratically in the determination of the policies 
that affect their work, we can hardly expect 
them to treat children democratically. We 
must live the spirit of cooperation if 
life together is to be good. These ideas 
are well brought out in the chapters of 
Part I. 


San Gg, rancisco Neeting 


Members of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction who are 
planning to attend the convention in San 
Francisco this summer will want to take 
advantage of the opportunity to visit the 
University of California Demonstration Ele- 
mentary School at Berkeley on Thursday, 
July 6. Reservations for transportation from 
San Francisco to the school should be sent 
as soon as possible to Miss Helen Heffernan, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento. 


Miss Ruth Edmands, General Supervisor 
of Colusa County, Colusa, is in charge of 
arrangements for the luncheon of the Depart- 
ment at the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco 
on Wednesday, July 5. Reservations should 
be made in advance. Tickets, $1.35, will be 
on sale at the ticket booth in the auditorium. 

The official Program of the N. E. A,, 
which you will receive at the registration 
desk, will contain further details of the meet- 
ings of our Department. 


Official Records 


During March and April memberships 
and subscriptions were received as follows: 


MEMBERSHIPS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
New Renewal New Renewal 
eee 19 47 II 13 
re 16 48 II 15 
35 95 23 28 


135 50 


A comparison of the present membership 
and subscription total with that of 1936, 
when the headquarters office of the Depart- 
ment was moved to Washington, may also 
be of interest. 


MEM. Sus. ToTaL 
May 1, 1936..... 939 ~=—«:'1,28g ~—Ss2, 228 
May 1, 1939... 1,285 1,366 ~=—.2,651 
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WHAT AILS “PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION”? 


The Progressive Education Association is 
twenty-five years old. Yet the president of 
the Association said at Detroit, in February, 
he was not sure he knew what “progressive 
education” is. The committee on “philoso- 
phy of progressive education,” in existence 
one year, composed of outstanding leaders of 
the movement, said at Detroit they were un- 
able to report—they needed more time. The 
writer will hazard an interpretation of this 
situation. Many of the leaders in this move- 
ment think of “progressive education,” and 
speak of it, not as a modification of the 
earlier education, or as a supplement to it, 
but as something different from it, as a sub- 
stitute for the earlier education. 

Progress in any line naturally comes about 
by modifying present practice where a way 
to improvement is seen clearly. The useful 
and the valuable of the old is retained and 
the useful and valuable of the new is added. 
Practically every educator believes in educa- 
tional progress. But many can not accept 
the point of view of certain leaders of the 
“progressive education” movement. They 
can not believe that all of the old is bad nor 
that all of the new proposals are good. The 
greatness of America was achieved under the 
régime of the earlier education. The status 
of the country under the present régime is 
certainly not one of improvement. It is the 
opposite. Dewey’s School and Society was 
published about forty years ago, Rice’s Lag- 
gards in our Schools about thirty-five years 
ago, Dewey’s How We Think about thirty 
years ago, McMurry’s Elementary School 
Standards about thirty years ago, Kilpatrick’s 





pamphlet on the “project method” about 
twenty-four years ago. Several other books 
came out about this time. These books go to 
the heart of the modern theory of education. 
Many of the products of this educational 
theory are in the work-a-day world today. 
Is there any evidence, through extra-school 
behavior, that there is any improvement over 
the earlier educational régime? Must not 
those of us who believe in the modern theory 
of teaching bestir ourselves to demonstrate 
the value of our theory? Would not the 
most reasonable point of view be to say we 
shall retain the good things in the older prac- 
tices (for they helped to make America 
great) and modify our procedures wherever 
we see clearly, or demonstrate satisfactorily, 
that our modification is a real improvement? 

We know that reading, speaking, and 
writing the language effectively, and arith- 
metical calculation are indispensable and 
fundamental in modern life. We believe 
that every American citizen should know the 
geography and history of his country, and 
of the world. We know any good citizen 
must have a reasonable grasp of the great 
contributions of literature and science to hu- 
man life. Why should any “progressive” de- 
cry the effort of the schools to achieve these 
objectives? Why criticize everything edu- 
cators have achieved up to the present time, 
and insist on a complete revolution and an 
untried or unproved program exclusively? 
This is what is wrong with “progressive edu- 
cation.” This is not the way to educational 
progress. 

Let us continue to teach the essential 
scholastic arts and to pass on the social heri- 
tage, and add a modern program of educa- 
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tional method which will make our results 
much better than formerly. Pleas for de- 
mocracy in education, an adequate utilization 
of real experience, and a proper relation of 
the school to life and the community need 
not in any sense cause us to abandon these 
objectives. The realization of these latter 
pleas will merely make more effective our 
efforts. Let us add a more vital attack on 
present-day problems, an increased effort to 
stimulate and develop an ability in critical, 
scientific thinking. Let us strive for more 
effective development of good health, worthy 
character, and good citizenship. We might 
even strive to make, through the schools, a 
contribution toward a better and better so- 
cial order. But let us adopt the natural way 
of educational progress—the way of evolu- 
tion, not revolution. Let us not abandon the 
best of the old as we adopt the best of the 
new. 

F. M. Unperwoop. 


Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside—Pore. 


THE “TRADITIONAL SCHOOL” 


The writer is a product of the “traditional 
school.” He attended public school in a 
small town in Missouri, in the late eighties 
and the early nineties. I remember four 
outstanding teachers of my elementary 
school experience. One of them was my 
first grade teacher, a kindly old lady of high 
proficiency, devoted to her profession, and 
leaving an indelible impression on her pupils. 
I remember a second grade teacher whom 
we all loved dearly, who used to read to us 
Little Men, Little Women, and other books, 
on Friday afternoons. I remember a sixth 
grade teacher who made us enthusiastic 
about geography. I remember an eighth 
grade teacher who let us have debates on 
Friday afternoons, chiefly about history 
topics. I remember these teachers with great 


pleasure, appreciation, and gratitude. I re- 
member the “use of the slate” in the lower 
grades, “map questions,” “sentence analysis,” 
“oral arithmetic,” “map drawing,” “spelling 
matches,” and “recess periods” with great 
pleasure. I remember the gentleman who 
came around from the business college to 
teach us business penmanship once a week, 
and the wonderful executions he made on 
the blackboard. They thrilled us. I remem- 
ber several high school teachers whom I 
idealized. I remember one or two whom I 
did not like. They made us memorize 
things. I remember several of my college 
professors of thirty-five years ago with great 
appreciation and gratitude. 

I do not feel that my education was so 
bad. I feel it was very good. It could have 
been better, perhaps. I should have loved 
to have enjoyed many of the advantages of 
modern schools. Modern schools have many 
advantages—in buildings, supplies, equip- 
ment, and better trained teachers—which 
the traditional school lacked. But modern 
schools have some things which are not so 
good. Modern teaching has some ideas 
which are not so good. Modern education is 
not superior in all respects, just as modern 
life is not superior in all respects to the life 
of a generation ago. 

In the earlier day, requirements were made 
and enforced. There was a place for obedi- 
ence. Advantage was taken of the fact that 
the human offspring is the most teachable 
of all the animals. A child was regarded as 
one who needed training, not as one who is 
ready to make his own decisions on all mat- 
ters. He was not considered ready to as- 
sume adult responsibilities. It was not 
thought that a child had sufficient wisdom 
to decide what he should undertake to do 
in his education. It was considered that a 
child should do some things because those 
who were more mature and wiser told him 
he should do them. It was not thought that 
this involved any disrespect of the personal- 
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ity of the child. There was a stronger con- 
viction than today exists that an important 
part of education is the transmission of the 
racial heritage to the oncoming generation. 
The modern school has departed to a some- 
what alarming degree from these ideas. This 
is not to say that they should be retained 
entirely as they were, or that the modern 
school has not added many concepts of im- 
portance which make for real improvement, 
but it is to say that it has, in some respects, 
departed from certain earlier concepts to a 
degree that there is now beginning to appear 
evidence that the extreme departure is in 
some respects a detriment rather than an 
improvement. 

Justice W. Bruce Cobb, of the Domestic 
Relations Court, New York City, recently 
said : “Modern educational theories are much 
to blame for conditions of delinquency to- 
day. ... Delinquency in recent years has 
not substantially declined, in spite of the 
educational cure-alls that have been offered. 
. . . Modern classroom practices have done 
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little, if anything, to reduce delinquency, 
and, in some cases, have actually led to its 
increase.... The abolition of corporal 
punishment left a gap which we have not 
succeeded in filling. It has its uses as well 
as its abuses.” 

As I look back over my public school ex. 
periences, it seems to me the “traditional 
school” was not nearly so bad as it is pic- 
tured by its vehement critics. These critics 
themselves have come up through the “tradi- 
tional schools” they criticize. Their training 
did not prevent their flexible development 
to what they are today. Judging by their 
present efficiency, it would seem their early 
education was hardly a failure. 

I am not proposing that we go back to 
the “traditional school,” but I decry unjust 
criticism, and I sometimes wonder if our 
modern schools are delivering in proportion 
to the advantages they enjoy, and if there is 
not danger in certain modern trends. 


F. M. Unperwoon. 


ay 


Onis issue completes Volume XVIII of Epucationat Meruop and con- 
cludes the services of your Executive Secretary and Managing Editor, 
whose resignation becomes effective July first. To the new Secretary, 
Miss Edna Simmons, the new Editor, Miss Lou LaBrant, and their 
assistants I pass on the responsibilities and privileges of the work of the 
Department. I wish to take this opportunity to express to the officers and 
members my appreciation of the many pleasant and stimulating associa- 
tions experienced during my term of service with the Department, and to 
extend to them best wishes for the success of the organization under its 


new leadership. 


Mary F. Haze tt. 
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Co the Members 


Our plans for extension of service in the 
field and for more active participation of the 
members in the work of the Department 
are rapidly moving forward. In line with 
the policy of expansion adopted at the Cleve- 
land meeting, Miss Edna Simmons has been 
appointed Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment. She will begin her work on July 1. 
Miss Simmons comes to us from the Wilson’s 
Teachers College in Washington, D. C. 
She has had considerable experience in the 
field of supervision in various parts of the 
country. She is familiar with the problems 
of supervisors in the field and is anxious to 
be of service to you in every possible way. 

Editorial responsibility for the Journal and 
other publications of the Department has 
been accepted by Dr. Lou L. LaBrant of 
Ohio State University. Miss LaBrant will 
prepare our publications for the press at 
Columbus, but they will be published in 
Washington, as usual. 

Remember that the Journal is yours and 
that you can help us make it meet your 
needs more fully. If you have a good idea 
concerning the Journal, send it on to Miss 
LaBrant. 

oe 

There have been a number of conferences 
and meetings of the state groups of the 
Department this spring. Miss Helen Heffer- 
nan addressed the Supervisors and Directors 
of Oregon at Monmouth on April 28. This 
meeting was arranged in cooperation with 
Mr. Rex Putnam, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Oregon, and Mr. V. D. Bain, 
Director of Curriculum and Elementary 
Education in the State Department. 

Miss Helen Heyl and Dr. William Mel- 
chior arranged for a display of our publica- 
tions in connection with a meeting of Su- 
pervisors of New York State which was held 
by the State Department at Albany on May 
12 and 13. 


Our Department will cooperate in a con- 
ference on curriculum to be held at George 
Peabody College on July 27 and 28. A 
luncheon meeting for all State Promotion 
Chairmen and their Assistants is scheduled 
for Thursday noon. Miss Simmons will talk 
with the group concerning expansion of 
service and cooperation of members in fu- 
ture plans. Dr. Maycie Southall will preside 
at the Thursday evening meeting, at which 
time Miss Frances Martin, of our Board of 
Directors, will speak on “Educational Lead- 
ership in the Rural School.” A panel dis- 
cussion will follow. 


oer 


The 1940 Yearbook Committee, which will 
implement the principles of the Educational 
Policies Commission, held its initial meeting 
in Atlantic City on May 8. The Chairman 
of this committee is Dr. Charles Knudsen 
of Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Other members are Dr. Beryl Parker of New 
York University, New York City; Dr. Stan- 
ley Dimond, Public Schools of Detroit, 
Michigan; and Dr. Lois Coffey Mossman 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


oe > 


We shall soon be planning the February 
meeting for our Department. Please for- 
ward to us any suggestions you have con- 
cerning types of meetings, possible topics for 
consideration, and names of persons who 


might contribute. 
Oe 


Members are reminded to renew their 
memberships promptly. We need your help. 

Do not fail to visit our headquarters office 
when you come to Washington. We shall 
always be glad to see you. 


Julia L. Habe 


PRESIDENT. 
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NEWS FROM 
THE FIELD 


MEETING OF ELEMENTARY SUPER- 
VISORS OF TENNESSEE 


The Supervisors’ Section of the Tennessee 
Education Association held a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Centennial Club, Nashville, at 
12:30 p. m., on Thursday, April 6, 1939, 
with fifty-seven present. 

Mrs. Hilda Robbs Cawthon, the chairman, 
presided. Brief talks were made by Mr. 
B. O. Duggan, Commissioner of Education, 
and Mr. R. Lee Thomas, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Schools. Entertainment in the form 
of group singing was led by Mr. Charles 
Greer. 

Mrs. Charles C. Arbuthnot, Associate 
Professor of Education, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Her development of the topic, 
“A Rich Life for Teachers,” was an inspira- 
tion and delight to all. 

The chairman announced the affiliation 
of the Tennessee group with the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
of the National Education Association and 
that Miss Elizabeth Black was approved for 
membership on the Board of Directors at 
the Cleveland meeting. 

The following were unanimously elected 
to serve as officers for the 1939-40 school year: 

Chairman, Mr. Joe F. Wilkes 

Vice-Chairman—East Tennessee, Miss Elsie 

Burrell 

Vice-Chairman—Middle 

Alberta Williamson 

Vice-Chairman—West Tennessee, Miss Fan- 

nie Jo Latta 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Osa Smith King 


Tennessee, Mrs. 


A conference of the workshop type for 
city and county supervisors of Tennessee 
will be held at Norris, May 15-20. 





RESEARCH COUNCIL CONDUCTS 
CURRICULUM STATUS STUDY 


A cooperative study of the status of the 
curriculum is being made by the Research 
Council at West Virginia State College, 
Institute, West Virginia. This study will 
attempt to answer many questions pertain- 
ing to objectives, conditions, and practices 
in Negro colleges. The nine members of 
this unique group will cover such fields as 
French, Spanish, Italian, biology, Latin, 
Greek, education, English, psychology, chem- 
istry, trades and technical education and 
economics. 

This study, which it is hoped will ap- 
pear in a cooperatively published book, was 
begun October, 1938, by the following mem- 
bers of the Research Council: Mr. Harry W. 
Greene, Chairman; Mr. Hillery C. Thorne, 
Executive Secretary; President John W. 
Davis, Dr. William J. Wallace, Mr. James 
C. Evans, Mr. John F. Matheus, Mr. Her- 
man G. Canady, Mr. Thomas E. Posey, and 
Mr. Harold E. Finley. 


ELEVENTH YEARBOOK OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. George A. Retan, Director of Labo- 
ratory Schools, State Teachers College, Mans- 
field, Pennsylvania, writes: 


I consider the Eleventh Yearbook (Coopera- 
tion: Principles and Practices) by far the out- 
standing yearbook of the year. In no other 
publication is there so clear a statement of the 
organismic point of view nor so definite an 
outline of how this can be made practical by 
teacher and the supervisor. We need more 
yearbooks which deal less with broad generali- 
zations and more with definite ways of appli- 
cation in the classroom. 
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RESEARCH IN 
REVIEW 






Editor, Maney E. Irw1n 


[The Editorial Committee welcomes contributions of research abstracts and reviews 
which will be of interest to our readers. ] 





CONTRIBUTION OF GENERALIZATION 
TO LEARNING OF ADDITION FACTS. 
By C. L. Thiele. Contributions to Education, 
No. 763, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1938. 84 p. $1.60. 


For fifteen years following 1920, consider- 
able emphasis was given to the theory of 
learning called “specificity.” This has found 
its way into a number of learning situations, 
including arithmetic. The case presented 
for this method of learning was left almost 
unchallenged, although there has been some 
discussion regarding transfer of learning and 
generalization in learning. Relatively few 
studies have been made to determine the 
facts in learning situations advocated by the 
proponents of these two plans. 

Dr. Thiele’s conception of generalized 
learning in the area of teaching the number 
facts is that generalizations should be the 
basis for all new learning and that generali- 
zations to be most useful should be discov- 
ered by the learner. He allows that since 
number combinations are closely related 
there should be a close coordination in the 
learning processes involved in the mastery 
of number combinations. 

To gather some evidence on this problem, 
Dr. Thiele set up a study by which he could 
compare the effectiveness of learning by “the 
generalization method” and by “the drill 


method.” The pupils used in the experiment 
were matched in intelligence, age, school ex- 
perience, and initial performance in the field 
of arithmetic. Although a relatively large 
number of pupils were selected at the begin- 
ning of the experiment, such factors as home 
conditions, nationality, absence from school, 
transfer to other schools, and the like reduced 
the number so that evidence was obtained 
from only five hundred and twelve individ- 
uals. A careful pattern was supplied to the 
teachers, which was to be followed in teach- 
ing each unit into which the addition facts 
had to be divided. Thus a uniformity in 
teaching procedure was assured. 

Two tests were used to measure accom- 
plishments. One test was designated as “the 
100 addition fact test” and the other, “the 
transfer of training test.” The superiority 
of one group over the other was obtained by 
finding the difference between the gain 
which the experimental group made over 
the control group. The evidence indicates 
that the achievements of the pupils taught 
by the generalization method as determined 
by the testing program was greatly superior 
to those obtained by the pupils taught by 
the drill method. It is significant to note 
that the pupils using the drill method would 
need to spend about fifty per cent more time 
to reach the point attained by the generali- 
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zation method at the end of the experiment. 

The teachers unanimously reported that 
“children liked to figure things out for them- 
selves.” Few children were reported who 
did not enjoy their study of beginning arith- 
metic. If further experimentation gives evi- 
dence to show that the generalization method 
may be used successfully in other processes 
of arithmetic, it is conceivable that many 
changes will take place in the teaching of 
arithmetic. As the author suggests, a larger 
supply of concrete material than is now 
found in the average classroom will need to 
be used. New problems of individual differ- 
ences will arise. A different type of arithme- 
tic textbook will need to be used and a new 
type of teacher training will be demanded. 


EFFECT OF PLANNED SUPERVISION 
ON TEACHING AS SHOWN BY OBJEC- 
TIVE ANALYSIS OF CLASSROOM AC- 
TIVITIES. By D. P. Neeley. Educational 


Administration and Supervision, 24:341-354 

(May, 1938). 

This article by Miss Neeley is a report of 
a study of the difficulties of rural teachers in 
California needing the most supervisory help 
and the techniques used by representative 
rural school supervisors in helping teachers 
remedy their difficulties. The teachers in the 
primary rural schools needed the most help 
and all of the teachers who received super- 
visory assistance on their own problems 
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showed improvement. In her conclusions, 
she said: “(1) Reading activity changed from 
teacher-dominated to cooperative pupil- 
teacher participation. (2) Teachers and 
supervisors cooperated in studying methods 
and children. (3) Supervision built on 
strong points of teachers. (4) Supervision 
brought to teacher results of studies and data 
interpreted in secondary educational prin. 
ciples. (5) Better methods of teaching were 
demonstrated. Conference and observation 
were methods used.” 


EXPERIMENT IN THE SUPERVISION OF 
RURAL SCHOOLS. By C. DeBoer. Ele. 


mentary School Journal, 39:87-88 (October, 

1938). 

This article is a report of a study of super- 
vision in the rural schools. The efforts of 
Miss DeBoer were spent in the field of read- 
ing. She reported that the results of an in- 
tensive supervisory program showed the fol- 
lowing gains: (a) The attitude of the teacher 
is changing from a defensive one to an eager 
one. (b) The methods of teaching reading 
have definitely changed in several schools. 
Some of these plans are highly successful. 
(c) There has been an increase in the flexibil- 
ity of the school curriculum. (d) A new 
interest in the teaching of reading hes been 
aroused. (e) There are changes of idea and 
methods. (f) The supervisor knows the edu- 
cational status of every child in the rural 
schools. 











THE READERS 
GUIDE 


PLAY AND MENTAL HEALTH. By John 
Eisele Davis. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1938. 202 p. $2.50. 

The idea is gradually dawning that, po- 
tentially, one of the best mental hygienists 
ina school is the teacher of physical educa- 
tion. Since good teaching should not be 
separated from the functions of guidance, 
the author aptly uses the term “play coun- 
selor” to impress physical education teachers 
with their guidance responsibilities. “The 
teacher of physical education should assist 
the child to form an acceptable concept of 
the most effective personality and aid him in 
establishing it and proving its validity in a 
cooperative and yet competitive society.” 
Under the chapter headings, “Play and 
Psychic Adjustment,” “Play and Adjust- 
ment to the Outside World,” “Play and 
Behavior,” “Happy Social Adjustment,” the 
author gives illustrations of the mental and 
emotional mechanisms at work in the efforts 
of the organism to make satisfactory adjust- 
ments. In each case the therapeutic impli- 
cations in the play situation are brought into 
focus. 

The reviewer would have been helped had 
more objective research results been cited to 
strengthen the very important points the 
author brings out. A summary at the end 
of each chapter would be of assistance in 
integrating the wide range of diverse mate- 
rials in each chapter. For example, under 
the chapter title, “Play and Adjustment to 
the Outside World,” one finds such diverse 
sub-topics as “Play and the Child’s Lan- 










guage,” “Be Your Age,” “The Impulse to 
be Attractive,” “Boys and Girls at Play,” 
“Play and Work,” etc. 

This volume would make splendid col- 
lateral reading for courses in child develop- 
ment, principles of education, child hygiene, 
educational psychology, primary education, 
and the like. It emphasizes what is fre- 
quently given educational lip-service but is 
too little practiced, namely, that “educational 
methods in play should emphasize the hy- 
gienic motif which ascribes a greater role to 
the emotions than to intelligence while at 
the same time stimulating and organizing 
wholesome mental funcntioning.” 

Cuaries C. CowELt, 
University School, 
The Ohio State University. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION FOR THE ADOLESCENT 
GIRL. By Rosalind Cassidy. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc., 1938. 231 
p- $2.50. 

Rosalind Cassidy’s new book is much more 
than the title suggests. Setting forth prin- 
ciples for teachers in a highly specialized 
field, the author has in addition presented 
an honest basis for secondary school work 
in any field. Her thesis is perhaps best stated 
in her preface to the first chapter (p. 2): 

This discussion is directed toward showing 
that the Self is culturally built. The Ameri- 
can adolescent girl is a product of all she in- 
herits from her parents and all she inherits 
from the past American life and the past lives 
of all women, as these forces are brought into 
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focus in the post-war and post-depression 
America so devastatingly described by the re- 
cent Middletown study. 


Continuing this line of reasoning, Dr. Cas- 
sidy says (p. 79): 

There is no value in looking at the sched- 
ule of activities, the seasonal selection of 
sports, the intra-mural program of games, and 
the like until each has thought through the 
larger pattern of a philosophy of education 
in a democracy, the needs of adolescents, and 
the design of these needs of learnings cen- 
tering in guided motor experiences, which 
are the special tools at the command of physi- 
cal education teachers. 


The book opens with a discussion of the 
role of women in present-day America. Con- 
fusion in social values is reflected in con- 
fusion concerning woman’s place in society. 
The adolescent girl must look forward to 
political equality with men, but related re- 
sponsibilities are not so clear. Along with 
boys she may desire economic independence; 
but a job is by no means assured. In the 
event that she secures one, there will be the 
question of its bearing on her marriage, and 
the possibility of children. Her social be- 
havior is otherwise modified by economic 
responsibility, which in turn affects her con- 
duct in public, sex standards, smoking, drink- 
ing, and dress. All of these manifestations 
are discussed in the light of a sound under- 
standing of the biological needs and func- 
tions of the girl. Her rejection of many 
forms of behavior long unchanged in our 
culture has not been accompanied by an 
establishment of new behaviors developed in 
the light of woman’s constant function as 
child bearer and mother. A confused society 
must be balanced by increased security for 
the child. What is to be the woman’s role 
in this problem? A brief quotation sum- 
marizes the discussion (p. 36): 


What is woman’s role in America? It is 
to be that of the artist in human relationships. 
She is a human individual free to develop her 
own greatest capacities. She must realize that 
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society urgently needs her unique contriby. 
tion in valuing, conserving, and developing 
human life. 


Primarily intended for teachers in physical 
education, the first chapter offers much to 
any high school teacher and might well be 
used as a basis for discussion by an entire 
secondary school faculty interested in under. 
standing and meeting the needs of its stu. 
dents. High school girls might also use 
Chapter I as a basis for consideration of 
their own purposes and education. Read in 
connection with Alice Keliher’s Life and 
Growth, it would be most fruitful. 

The book continues with a discussion of 
the methods by which the physical education 
teacher—or any teacher—develops his own 
philosophy of education, and his plan for 
educating citizens for American democracy. 
This philosophy and plan are seen as per- 
meating the lives of all in the school—stu- 
dents, teachers and supervisors (p. 53). 


The school and college must be a happy, 
democratic, attractive place in which to live 
and work, understanding and encouraging 
the child. . . . The leaders must be happy, 
adjusted adult persons. In short, there must 
be a philosophy of democracy among admin- 
istrators and teachers. 


Under such a philosophy Dr. Cassidy con- 
siders the tools of physical education as re- 
lated always to all the tools (experiences) of 
the student. Development of a program for 
any school situation calls, she believes, for 
cooperative study of the local setting, of its 
relation to the large culture pattern, and of 
the individual problems of the children in 
the given group. Steps in a cooperative study 
are described clearly, along with such de- 
tailed but important matters as “the girl’s 
first experience in a new school,” cumulative 
records, selection of adviser, selection of 
goals as specific as having an x-ray of teeth, 
and evaluation. 

A classified bibliography dealing with the 
major problems of the book has been com- 
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piled with both industry and discrimination. 
Rar too often such lists are either inadequate 
or appear to have been taken bodily from an 
index or the Reader’s Guide. For the teacher 
of physical education there are selected refer- 
ences on such topics as “Health and Physical 
Education as a Basis of Curriculum Plan- 
sing” and “Diagnosis and Adjustment.” 
Other readers will find especially helpful the 
sections headed “Present-day America and 
the Adolescent,” “Girls and Women,” and 
‘The Adolescent.” 

Appendix I provides a case study of an 
adolescent girl, illustrative of problems dis- 
cussed in the body of the text. Appendix II 
contains further case material and interpre- 
tations dealing with after-college needs and 
problems of women. 

The book is carefully indexed. Its broad 
outlook, careful organization, and documen- 
tation make it an excellent basis for discus- 
sion and thinking by groups in any area of 
instruction interested in a sound approach to 
the secondary school curriculum. 


Lou L. LaBrant. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


A Handbook for Teachers. By Joseph S. But- 
terweck and George A. Muzzey. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1939. 218 
p. $2.25. 
Testing in the Elementary School. By L. W. 
Webb and Anna Markt Shotwell. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. 209 pages. 
$2.75. 
Mental Hygiene in Modern Education. By 
Rose H. Alschuler et al. Edited by Paul A. 
Witty and Charles E. Skinner. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. 539 p. $2.75. 
Mathematics in Daily Life. By Eugene H. 
Barker and Frank M. Morgan. New York: 
— Mifflin Company, 1939. 437 Pp. 
1.32. 
The Excursion as a Teaching Technique. By 
Henry C. Atyeo. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 761. 225 p. $2.35. 
Community Resources in Rural Schools. Year- 
book, The Department of Rural Education, 
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National Education Association. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1939. 109 p. §$.50. 

Teaching the New Arithmetic. By Guy M. 


Wilson, Mildred B. Stone and Charles O. 
Dalrymple. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1939. 458 p. $2.00. 

The Education of Your Child. By John Louis 
Horn. Stanford University: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 208 p. $3.00. 

Activated Curriculum. By A. Gordon Mel- 
vin. New York: The John Day Company, 
1939. 214 p. $2.40. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Guidance 
Conference. Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Uni- 
versity, Studies in Higher Education, XXXV, 
February, 1939. 102 p. $1.00. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Adult Education Courses of Study—An Ap- 
praisal. By Andrew Hendrickson. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1938. 27 p. $.30. 

National Education Association, Research Bulle- 
tins, 1939: Vol. XVII, No. 1 (January), The 
Rural Teacher’s Economic Status. 64 p. No. 
2 (March), Salaries of School Employees, 
1938-39. 32 p. Washington, D. C.: The 
Association. Each, $.25. 

U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of Educa- 
tion: Bulletin 1937, No. 21, University Unit 
Costs, by John H. McNeely. 35 p. $.10. 
No. 35, The School Building Situation and 
Needs, by Alice Barrows. 62 p. $.10. Bulle- 
tin 1938, No. 2, The School Custodian, by 
James Frederick Rogers. 44 p. $.10. No. 
3, Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record, 
by David Segel. 48 p. $.10. No. 6, Offer- 
ings and Registrations in High-School Sub- 
jects, 1933-34, by Carl A. Jessen and Lester 
B. Herlihy. 96 p. $.15. No.8, The Elemen- 
tary School Principalship, by Bess Goody- 
koontz and Jessie A. Lane. 43 p. $.10. No. 
9, College Projects for Aiding Students, by 
Fred J. Kelly and Ella B. Ratcliffe. 69 p. 
$.10. Pamphlet No. 78, State School Taxes 
and State Funds for Education and Their 
Apportionment in Seven States, 1934-35, by 
Timon Covert. 22 p. $.10. Pamphlet No. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 


Educational J upecvision 


From the Chicago School Survey: 


It is the earnest conviction of the survey staff that the 
supervisory function is one of the most important of all 
the educational activities which are essential to a good 
school system, and that its place in the scheme of education 
is a permanent and increasingly important one.—Vol. 5, 
p- 98. 


It must be remembered that the setting up of supervisory 
machinery will not in itself guarantee a good supervisory 
program. The machine must be engineered and controlled 
by persons who believe that scientific, sympathetic super- 
vision is one of the most important functions in promoting 
a sound educational program in the elementary schools; 
and who are thoroughly qualified in professional training, 
in experience, and in personality to exert real educational 
leadership. If Chicago secures this combination of a sound 
machine in the hands of an efficient personnel, it will 
go far toward guaranteeing the unqualified success of its 


educational program.—Vol. 5, p. 103. 





